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It can happen here 


I, workmen in machine shops had worked harder 


and longer in time, there would have been enough planes 


and guns to beat off the Nazi raiders who bombed 


Freez 


this pitiable little child. Alon 
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mental 
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Do you think those men who insisted on “their rights’’ 
y 4 


above their country’s safety are feeling very proud of 


inevitable results like this today?....Would you? 


There are 3600 workmen at Warner & Swasey work- rhe 
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WARNER ing 24 hours a day in three shifts to turn out the turret me to 
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SWASEY lathes America needs for defense. Will you workmen, 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


who will use these turret lathes, make the planes and 


guns and shells America needs so desperately—in time? 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Price Freeze Is Set 


if the Administration’s decision at 
midweek sticks—as previous ones failed 
‘o-that much-rumored emg freeze is 
now all set. Barring another last-minute 
change in detail or date of the kind that 
canceled an order for Apr. 15 applica- 
tion, here’s what will happen: 

The President will issue a proclama- 
rion by May 1 freezing the retail, whole- 
gle, and manufacturing prices of all 
goods as of a date sometime in March. 
later, if retailers get caught in too 
tough an inventory squeeze, wholesale 
and manufacturers’ prices will be read- 
iysted to earlier dates, perhaps as far 
back as last October. 


Reason for Delay 


The drastic price order will be issued 
without legislation or dickering. Profit- 
and wage-control moves will come a 
little later but are part of the same pro- 
cram. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion arrived at the over-all price-freeze 
policy on its own, and intended to put 
it into effect this week but was told by 
the White House to lay off until the 
move could be coordinated with a gen- 
eral anti-inflation scheme involving new 
tax legislation and semi-voluntary wage 
stabilization. 

A presidential proclamation is ex- 
pected to give the scheme a more spec- 
tacular sendoff than would an order over 
Henderson’s signature. 


Freezing of Outlets Too 


Along with the freezing of prices 
comes another almost equally funda- 
mental change in business life—virtual 
freezing of the retail distribution sys- 
tem. Business will be under what 
amounts to a licensing system, and new- 
comers won’t be able to get in without 
govenment consent. It’s still a puzzle 
jst how to handle this—how, for in- 
stance, to choose among the candidates 
for new grocery licenses in a commu- 
nity whose population is expanding. 

The NRA-like jockeying for position 
ue to arise in connection with such 
problems will show up, too, in the busi- 
ss liaison committees to be set up as 
part of the enforcement machinery. 
but Henderson knew the ins and outs of 

RA, will be alert for shenanigans 
med to help favored groups. 


hat Won't Be Covered 


Farm prices, which by law must be 
ft free to rise to 110% of parity (or 
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higher, in certain instances), open a big 
gap in the general freeze. But it’s ex- 
pected to be a bothersome rather than 
a fatal problem. The freeze will stop 
the spiral of rising farm prices chasing 
an ever-rising parity. Farm commodities 
already purchased and processed can be 
held to levels based on original costs. 
And OPA expects the rise toward parity 
to be gradual rather than precipitous. 
Services also will be largely exempt, 
because of the almost insuperable job of 
defining and standardizing them. No 
one knows what will be the status of 
restaurant prices, advertising rates, pay- 
ment for recreation. Rent is a service, 
but under the law it can be frozen. 


Then Come Wages 


Issuance of the price freeze will be 
followed by a final effort at a solution 
of the wage problem which is at least 
nominally voluntary. If this fails, Roose- 
velt will get tough—either issuing an 
executive order on wages or, more likely, 
asking for legislation. 

But despite consistent failure so far 
to get A.F.L. and C.1.0. agreement on 
a policy of no more increases except for 
the lowest wages, there’s hope of suc- 
cess now. The mere fact that prices are 
frozen sets a ceiling on labor demands; 
they can ask for all the profit but no 
more. Pegging the cost of living re- 
moves the strongest argument for wage 
increases and offers a face-saving excuse 
for labor leaders to switch positions. 

But most importantly, price freezing 
will be evidence that the President 
means business on inflation control. He 
can tell his “labor cabinet’ of union 
leaders that he has cracked down on 
every other sector of the economy, that 
now labor must come through—or else. 


And Finally, Taxes 


Roosevelt’s stand on prices and wages 
will probably be reinforced by a request 
to Congress for excess profits taxes stif- 
fer than the current Treasury proposals. 
F.D.R. is being urged by some of his 
advisers to ping. ir the line for 100% 
tax on excess profits. 

Excess-profits taxes are primarily a 
political “‘equality-of-sacrifice” issue. But 
there is fundamental economic neces- 
sity behind the coming Administration 
— of a tax program that will 

ring in substantially more money than 
= Treasury suggestions. Leon 
enderson has said that no machinery 
he can devise will hold prices in line 
unless more of the excess consumer in- 
come is sopped up. Details of the 


White House proposals are still being 
worked out. They will unquestionably 
include a compulsory savings feature in 
some form. And every increase in the 
tax rates reinforces the necessity of the 
withholding tax collection device. 

@ Raising the Ante—On taxes, the Ad- 
ministration is one thing but Congress 
is another. And preliminary feelers on 
stratosphere taxation have met a cool 
reception on the Hill. At the very 
least, however, F. D. R.’s upping of 
tke asking price will result in a final 
tax bill much closer to the Treasury's 
original $7,600,000,000 than looked 
likely a few weeks ago. 


Labor from Latin America 


There are 150,000,000 people in this 
hemisphere living below the Rio Grande 
and there is a plan in the works looking 
toward bringing some of them into 
United States industry as needed to re 
place our draft-depleted man _ power. 
Caution and delicacy in handling the 
project are necessary lest the importation 
raise more problems than it will solve. 

Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter 
American Affairs is hoping to dispose of 
some of the preliminary hazards at a 
meeting tentatively set for Havana in 
June to which all labor organizations in 
the American republics (including the 
A.F.L. and C.1.0.) will be invited to 
send representatives. 

The plan already has the blessings of 

the State Department, which wants to 
see an inter-American labor federation 
established as a counter to Axis activities 
south of the border. State Department 
aides will be in Havana for the meeting 
to advise on how labor migration can 
be handled without getting snarled up 
in the red tape of quotas, visas, permits, 
etc. Letting the unions carry the ball on 
the plan will provide sponsors who 
otherwise might be bitter opponents. 
@ Ticklish Problems—Questions of how 
long the Latin American workers will 
stay, how their transportation and living 
arrangements will be handled, how they 
might be trained for other than un- 
skilled labor jobs, how some of them 
may be used on farms, and a myriad of 
other such knotty matters still have to 
be settled. 


To Ban Slacker Slur 


Lt. Gen. William Knudsen returned 
to Washington recently with a glowing 
report on war production but with a 
pessimistic view of the general labor sit- 
uation. He is particularly worried be- 
cause badly needed skilled workers are 
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“TO 


PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE, TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WE) FARE! 


PB ER 


Bad medicine for big bombers 


O* E wAy to spoil a bomber’s aim is to 

hang a curtain of steel over your ship 
and dare him to come down through it. 
To get that curtain of steel up there 


requires quick-firing, flexible guns. 


To the plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Company the Navy, a 
few months ago, brought its plans for 
such a gun. And to Westinghouse was 
given the important job of building the 
mounts that would control the aiming of 


these batteries of quick-firing guns. 


And the Navy said, “Well done!” 


Today, over the Westinghouse plant, 
there floats the Navy’s “E” pennant— 
for excellence—eloquent testimony to 
the manner in which this Westinghouse 
plant performed the job. How was this 
plant able to get into growing produc- 
tion of these mounts so quickly? The 
answer lies in a Westinghouse character- 


istic called “know how’’—the ability to 
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get things done in the best possible way. 


This Westinghouse “know how” makes 
itself felt wherever Westinghouse crafts- 
men build things. Whether for the com- 
mon defense or the genera! welfare, this 


“know how”’ is doing a job. The same 
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“Know how” will work for 


you again 


We look forward to the day when we 


can give your home, your farm, or your 


factory the full benefit of Westinghouse 


“know how’”’ again. To speed that day 


skill and ingenuity that made so many ommit 
splendid things for peacetime living are » ™€®®5 just one thing to us: to produce, — 
y bei i i in ever-increasing quantities, the tools j™mp?U'¢! 
now being applied to many important gq : . nese 
war weapons. with which to get the victory job done Han wie 
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For the Common Defense Velite 

Sterilamps Military Radio Equipment Navy Ship Turbines and Genin pe. 
Bomb Fuses Plastic Plane Parts Blackout Plant Lighting aker | 
Tank Equipment Seadrome Lighting Equipment Equipment llis-Ch 
For the General Welfare leil Co 

Air Conditioning Switchboards Steam Turbine , 
Electric Refrigerators Lamps Elevators ones 
These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products Whe: 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA bst Tu 
Copr. 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufa< tu ng Co ‘ 
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‘n¢ plants to join the armed forces. 
5 he says, is that they are 
being called slackers. 

To combat this situation, Knudsen 
roposes that the worker be given some 
ort of an official card that he can carry 
jound in his pocket certifying that he is 
doing war work. ei 

Knudsen has discussed his proposition 
with Selective Service Chief Lewis B. 
Hershey and Donald M. Nelson. Ap- 
parently something will be done. 


Women’s Draft Postponed 


Registration of women probably will 
be put off for a while. After the Presi- 
dent’s recent statement that registration 
was being considered, General Hershey 
and Secretary of Labor Perkins, among 
others, met to discuss the situation. ‘They 
jereed unanimously to urge Roosevelt to 
defer the registration. 

It was explained that there is a sur- 
plus of women workers now, that no reg- 
istration should be taken until the labor 
market gets tighter, as any registration 
now would be out-of-date by then. 


Blast on Hiring Policies 


Since last July, a standard clause wnt- 
ten into all government contracts has 
forbidden discrimination against any 
worker on account of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. By executive order a 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice was set up to police conformity with 
this proviso and to recommend any 
measures which it deems “necessary or 
proper to effectuate” the policy of non- 
discrimination. 

lechnically, fines could be levied as 
penalties for violation of the provision 
r contracts could even be revoked on 
he committee’s recommendation, but 
inevitably the most effective weapon of 
enforcement will be the one which the 
ommittee wielded for the first time this 
weck—publicity. And public protest or 

uunter-publicity is virtually the only 
weapon which blacklisted companies 
an wield in their own defense. 

The committee made its first blast a 
big one by singling out ten large war 
ontractors and citing them for allegedly 
uitiNegro and anti-Jewish hiring prac- 
ces. ‘The companies, mostly in the 
hicago-Milwaukee area, were Stewart- 
Varner, General Motors’ Buick Divi- 
ion, Bearse Mfg., Simpson Mfg., Stude- 
baker, Nordberg Mfg., A. O. Smith, 
ee Harnischfeger, and the 

Cil Co, 


ones's Perquisites 


When Banker Jesse Jones woke up 
st Tuesday morning he couldn’t find 
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his subsidiaries. His worst fears were 
realized when he discovered that Vice- 
President Wallace had them. Heavy 
criticism of Jones for failure to push his 
stockpile program covering imported 
critical raw materials on a scale com- 
mensurate with the war effort had cul- 
minated in a Presidential order placing 
these importing operations in Wallace’s 
Board of Economic Warfare subject to 
over-all direction by Production Chief 
Nelson. 

For this purpose, either Wallace or 
Milo Perkins, the executive director of 
BEW, can set up new corporations or 
direct the operations of RFC and its 
corporate satellites. Jones will continue 
to handle domestic materials. 

e@ Where BEW Fits—Wallace and the 
BEW also will handle receipt of materi- 
als taken in trade for lend-lease ship- 
ments. Ending the row over negotiat- 
ing the master agreements with lend- 
lease countries, the President left BEW 
subordinate to the State Department. 


Outsiders Come Up 


It’s too soon to say that the once 
mighty Jesse now is only a figurehead 
but his vast powers are rapidly dwin 
dling. Rumors persist that the financ 
ing of war ee will be taken entirely 
out of his hands by WPB. 

Army, Navy and Maritime Commis 
sign also are taking business away from 
RFC under their new power to make 
or guarantee loans to war contractors 
and subcontractors (page 77). All fed 
ral housing loans, previously under 
J. J.’s wing in the Federal Loan Agency, 
recently were transferred to the newly 
created National Housing Agency. 


Butyl for Butadiene 


Oil companies hope that it will be 
their good fortune to rescue civilians 
from tire famine. They got their heads 
together this week on plans to make 
300,000 tons of butyl on New Jersey 


The National War Labor Board’s 
International Harvester Co. decision 
inevitably sets a pattern for handling 
union security disputes during the 
war. The board itself tried to mini- 
mize the precedent-making angle, 
but indications are that it will be 
applied to other important cases, 
including Little Steel. This doesn’t 
mean, though, that every union’s 
request for a security clause will be 
granted forthwith. 

The Harvester formula, on which 
the board split 8 to 4 (with the 
public and labor members compris- 
ing the majority), provides that the 
company shall grant a union main- 
tenance-of-membership clause only 
if a majority of the union members 
in good standing vote, in a referen- 
dum, in favor of requiring continued 
union membership as a condition of 
employment. 

Interesting aspect of the referen- 
dum is that it will be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the labor board 
—a requirement which union men, 
in peacetime, would vigorously op- 
pose as “an unjustifiable governmen- 
tal encroachment upon internal un- 
ion affairs.” 

The Harvester ruling is a refine- 
ment of the Marshall Field “form- 
ula” under which each employee 
individually had to notify the com- 
pany of his acceptance of the main- 
tenance provision or it did not affect 
him. Both stem from a board theory 


Union Security—by Referendum Only 


of “voluntarism” as opposed to the 
old-style compulsory maintenance-of- 
membership clause awarded by the 
NWLB in Walker-Turner (page 74) 
and by the National Defense Media 
tion Board at Federal Shipbuilding. 

The NWLB delayed its vote on 
the Harvester case for days, hoping 
that the union security issue could 
be settled by a unanimous vote of 
the employer, labor, and_ public 
members. This probably would have 
ended any probability of congres- 
sional action to “freeze” open or 
union shops for the duration—a 
course of action urged by Admiral 
Land and Secretary Knox in con 
gressional testimony this week. ‘The 
employer members dissented, how- 
ever, and the result may be more 
agitation in Congress for legislative 
determination of a national labor 
policy. 

Important feature of the Harvester 
case was that A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
unions, which engaged in bitter 
rivalry in the plants last year, joined 
in presenting their stand to NWLB. 
The board thought its maintenance 
clause would remove much of the 
source of friction between A.F.L. 
and C.I.0., and leaders of the two 
groups said they would urge A.F.L. 
members to join the C.I.O. in the 
six plants where C.I.O. is predomi- 
nant, and C.I.O. members to join 
A.F.L. in two plants where the Fed- 
eration has exclusive rights. 


Willson designed Respirators pro- 
vide a maximum supply of fresh 
air. This ease of breathing in- 
creases the efficiency of workmen 
without sacrificing protection. 


~ 
otal There is a Willson designed Respirator and 
¢ Goggle for every conceivable industrial haz- 
bs ‘So ard. Consult your local Willson Safety Service 
1 Representative or write direct. 
— 
GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS - GAS MASKS + HELMETS 
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Standard’s assurance that the know-how 
is available to them on a royalty-free 
basis. With the exception of a contract 
with Standard to make butyl, Jesse 
Jones’s 700,000 ton synthetic rubber 
program is confined to buna rubber, 
and under that program tire companies 
make the rubber from butadiene sup- 
plied by oil and chemical companies. 
On the butyl project, oil companies 
got plenty of encouragement this week 
from Vice-President Wallace, Senator 
Truman, and other critics of the han- 
dling of the synthetic program by Jesse 
Jones and WPB. There’s a fair chance 
that Congress will see to it that the oil 
companies get financial backing. 
@ Why It’s Possible—Curtailment of 
gasoline use in the East and Northwest, 
the oil companies claim, will enable 
them to use present equipment in mak- 


ing the butyl. 


Secondhand Pipe to the Rescue 


The East Coast gas and oil situation 
(page 36) brightened somewhat this 
week with Ickes’ announcement that 
1,400 miles of secondhand pipeline will 
be dug from the East Texas fields and 
relocated at points from which “all the 
minimum essential requirements of the 
Atlantic seaboard” can be supplied. By 
piecing together existing facilities and 
augmenting routes from the Southwest 
to Illinois or to Mississippi, using sec- 
tions of the transferred pipeline, a lib- 
eral contribution can be made to the 


| flow of oil products to the East. 


Gas Rationing Approaches 


Watch for the issuance of gasoline 
ration cards, probably within the next 
six weeks, in those areas already operat- 
ing under government restrictions (de- 
spite Harold Ickes’ contention that the 
step may be unnecessary). The big 
24-in. Texas-to-New Jersey pipeline proj- 
ect also is being revived and—despite, 
Maritime Commission and other gov- 
ernment opposition—the practicability 
of hauling fuel oil in 35,000-bbl. lots 
in the radically designed “Sea Otter” 


| cargo ships is very hot. 


Clarifying Price Policies 


Two recent decisions emphasize im- 
portant trends in OPA’s fixing of retail 
prices. Fixed prices are exclusive of state 
sales taxes and federal excise taxes—this 
was made clear by amendment to Price 
Regulation 111 on new vacuum clean- 
ers—and the freezing of prices at their 
highest level as of a given date means 
that price differentials between individ- 
ual retailers prevailing on that date must 
be preserved; the retailer who featured 


cut prices on the freezing 
stuck with them. 
Specifically, in commer 
order fixing prices of ra 
graphs, washing machines 
OPA has made it clear th 
facturer’s suggested resale 
dividual models are not to b 
less top prices were up to th 
Mar. 19 when prices were { 


Artful Dodging 


WPB’s all-outers point to the 
limiting production of electrical 


ances as an example of the crafty y, 


in which industry-minded officials 
go easy on industries being 
to war work. As issued Ma: 


verte 
30, Or le 


L-65 limited the use appliance mang 


facturers might make of n 


mium, tin, alloy steel, copper, and aly 


minum. But it didn’t limit them ; 
drastically as would the conseryatio 
orders governing each of thes partic 
lar materials. Buried in the order y 
a clause saying the manufacturers hy 
to obey conservation orders—but 
conservation orders governing 
materials.” 

@ Nailed—A hot fight ensued whe 
other WPB officials realized what 4 
order implied. A week later an amen 
ment was issued making all relevay 
orders applicable. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


You can believe semiofficial stat 
ments that U.S. airplane productio 
alone now equals total Axis output- 
will within a week or two. British a 
Russian output together amount | 
rather more than as much again. 

Trustbuster Thurman Amold \ : 
high dudgeon because Under Secreta 
of War Patterson and Under Secreta 
of the Navy Forrestal went over his hes 
to obtain postponement of the tnal 
an antitrust case against General Ee 
tric and other light-bulb makers. 1! 
rub is that Westinghouse Electric ha 
just accepted a consent decree conti 
gent upon court action enjoining « 
eral Electric from monopolistic practi 
alleged by the government. 

Conversion from brass to steel @ 
tridge cases will be speeded by the 
covery that the same punch machine 
can be used simply by increasing # 
pressure about 15%. This will rele: 
the acute drain on copper supplies mu 
sooner than expected. 7 

Prices of used automobiles will 
frozen in a few days. Ceilings will be« 
siderably higher than prevailing valut 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . .. 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)............... BS a ne ee 
Automobile Production................... 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................... 
eee OI, BUD WELD, ooo ccc c cone vencccccnces 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).....................2022240. 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


All Other Carloadings 


(daily average, 1,000 cars) 


Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................... 06. 00000. 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
eS) ra a 
$Scenp Steel Composite (Isom Age, tom)... ..... 2.2.2... cece cece cece cee 
¢Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 2.2... eee eee eee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...................0ceceeees 
I UE IS OND os nce sc cesccececsccesesccsovceces 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...................0.0000005 
SE 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............... 0000 ccc eeeees 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............00000000005 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
**U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 


**U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable) 


Call Loans Renewal 


te, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 


Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, SS a eee 
Total Loans and beasiiadin condita I iis ids 0 i nen dee ds 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, ing member banks 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, ERI Ee, ee eee 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 

*Preliminary, week ended April 11th. + Revised. 

** New series. # Not available. 


§ Lofest 
Week 


*179.7 


97.2 
22,996 
$28,299 
3,321 
3,543 
2,019 


86 
52 
$5,455 
$11,610 
+22% 
215 


233.3 
154.2 
185.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.16 
3.74¢ 
20.30¢ 
$1.302 
22.50¢ 


62.9 
4.26% 
**2.32% 
**0.97% 
1.00% 
4% 


24,799 
30,883 
6,975 
849 
15,776 
3,726 
3,170 
2,384 


Preceding 
Week 


+180.0 


98.6 
22,320 
$33,512 
3,349 
3,418 
1,858 


86 

48 
$6,713 
$11,593 
t-+4-25% 
243 


233.0 
154.9 
185.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.18 
3.74¢ 
29.38¢ 
$1.319 
22.50¢ 


64.6 
4.25% 
2.33% 
0.95% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,197 
30,494 
7,003 
815 
15,389 
3,711 
3,000 
2,339 


Month 
Ago 


175.9 


97.9 
30,630 
$35,608 
3,357 
3,515 
1,693 


84 

44 
$5,547 
$11,520 
+28% 
224 


229.8 
154.1 
181.7 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.22 
3.74¢ 
19.35¢ 
$1.294 
22.50¢ 


64.4 
4.32% 
2.36% 
0.94% 
1.00% 

4% 


25,129 
31,034 
6,959 
865 
15,935 
3,688 
3,270 
2,347 


6 Months 
Ago 


160.6 


98.4 
79,065 
$17,294 
3,355 
4,071 
1,854 


93 

60 
$5,548 
$10,237 
+35% 
210 


210.7 
145.6 
157.5 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.13 
3.50¢ 
16.66¢ 
$1.303 
22.50¢ 


77.9 
4.28% 
2.13% 
0.69% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,400 
29,132 
6,501 
920 
14,307 
3,749 
5,209 
2,265 


Yeor 
Ago 


144.6 


98.3 
99,260 
$16,698 
2.906 
3,604 


665 


85 

31 

$4,794 

$8,993 
+17% 

240 


186.9 
134.6 
135.9 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.033¢ 
$0.88 
3.38¢ 
1l.14¢ 
$1.260 
23.07¢ 


76.4 
4.35% 
bea 
0.86% 
1.00% 
4-4§5% 


23,430 
27,138 
5,494 
952 
13,477 
3,815 
6,027 
2,235 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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VITAL POWER POINT. 
Tri-Clad 3-hp motor operat- 
ing pusher mechanism on 4 
forging furnace. 


Use ZRI/CLAD Motors 


eee 08 car 000 1D 


on Equipment That Must Give Continuous Service 


One motor, if it’s on a vital machine, may be 
essential to the production of an entire shop 
department. Such a motor must have extra pro- 
tection. It must be secure against (1) physical 
damage, (2) electrical break down, (3) operating 
wear and tear. 


General Electric’s Tri-Clad motor has protection 
in abundance. Its frame is of cast iron; its wind- 
ings are ‘‘armored’”’ against oil and moisture; its 


bearings are of a new, improved design. All this 
means greater operating surety at vital power 
points. 


Today, with all motor operation so important, 
why not take advantage of the extra protection 
features of Tri-Clad motors? They are now avail- 
able up to 100 hp in standard, open construction. 
Ask your G-E repregentative about other types 
and sizes. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BUILT FOR PROTECTION FIRST...TO LAST 
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THE OUTLOOK 
War Strain Begins to Tell 


Arms needs tax nation’s capacity; even Army must now 
use substitute materials and strategy may be affected. Price plan 
another step in freezing the economy. 


Restoration of Axis-minded Pierre 
Laval to the “throne” of conquered 
France; Japanese naval penetration of 
the Bay of Bengal and further advances 
in Burma; and continued sinking of 
shipping along the Atlantic seaboard 
this week served to re-emphasize the 

itude of the task ahead for the 
United States and its allies (page 38). 
Unless one or both of the major Axis 
participants cracks, a several-years war 
is inevitable. And as military matters 
stand today, business men would do 
well to brace themselves for that con- 
tingency along with the increasingly 
rigorous controls from Washington that 
it implies. 
Hitler’s Spring Push 

For although Hitler's timetable ap- 
parently has been deranged by the sur- 
prisingly-sustained Russian winter at- 
tack, there is still no reason to assume 
that the German army has not a mighty 
spring push left in its system. As for 
Japan, its lengthening successes are 
proof that its strength is not exhausted, 
particularly since conquests have added 
and are adding to its military resources. 

The strain of war already is beginning 
to tell in the United States—proof that 
no nation, no matter how great its ini- 
tial industrial prowess, can take a major 
military effort in stride. This week, for 
example, steel operations dropped 1.4 
points to 97.2% of capacity. In terms 
of production, the loss is not grave— 
even though every ingot counts. More 
pertinent is the cause of the drop: fur- 
naces had to be shut down for repairs 
and relining. As time goes on, stoppages 
for rehabilitation will increase—not only 
in steel, but in other lines. Industry 
cannot carry on around-the-clock pro- 
duction, with minimum time-out for 
— without intermittent machine 
ailure. 


Straining Capacity 

The strain tells in another way. The 
nation already has used up most of its 
accumulated fat. Months back it was 
still possible to increase the supply of 
critical materials (steel, copper, nickel, 
tubber, etc.) for war production merely 
by curtailing use in such civilian goods 
4s-automobiles, tires, refrigerators, etc. 
But today, direct war production is ab- 
sorbing practically all of the nation’s 
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capacity to produce or obtain critical 
commodities. In steel, 85% or more of 
current shipments are on A-3 priority 
orders or Siaher. Hardly any steel— 
and that largely rejections—is available 
for less than A-rated demand. The same 
is true, only more so, of copper, alumi- 
num, rubber, and so on. 


Ersatz for the Army 

Indeed, military shortages are rapidly 
developing. It used to be that only 
civilian goods companies had to seek 
substitutes for critical materials, but 
now “ersatz” is being used in arma- 
ments. Airplane companies are sub- 
stituting steel, plywood, and sometimes 
plastics to cut down on aluminum and 


magnesium. We're producing stee! she'll 
casings to conserve brass. And _ the 
Army Quartermaster Corps, recogniz 
ing the overall stringency, has ordered 
its purchasing agents to eliminate the 
use of critical materials wherever pos 
sible (BW —Apr.4'42,p62). 

But the problem does not stop with 
substitute materials. It may ultimately 
be necessary for the military to choose 
between one type of equipment and 
another. Already, the shortage of stec! 
sore for ships has forced the War 

roduction Board to curtail freight car 
output (page 17). Later on, we may 
have to limit new plant building to 
conserve steel; or the military strate 
gists may have to decide between mer 
chant ships and naval vessels; or be 
tween ships and tanks. 


Materials Bottleneck 


This epitomizes a crucial change in 
the war effort. Originally, we had 
particular bottlenecks, such as machine 
tools, or aluminum, or a special type 
of plant as for smokeless powder or 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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When people talk about inflation 
(and who doesn’t, these days?) they 
usually think in terms of prices: Is 
the cost of living going up? But there 
is another measure, equally significant 
—especially to economists: How fast 
are people turning over their bank 
deposits? Is the use of money on the 
increase? For that measures whether 
corporations and individuals are con- 
verting their bank balances into goods. 
And the heavy line above suggests 


that such conversion has been accel- 
erating since the middle of 1940— 
after the fall of France. From a rate 
of 27 times a year in 1937, deposit 
turnover dropped to 21 times in 1940 
and now is back to 23 times. This rise 
does not seem large, quantitatively— 
it’s a gain of only 10%. But deposits 
are at a record high and any increase 
in velocity takes on a heightened infla- 
tionary accent—because there’s more 
money turning over at a faster rate. 
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anti-aircraft guns. And one by one they 
could be corrected fairly rapidly. How- 
ever, it is much more difficult and 
timetaking to expand the nation’s out- 
put of overall basic materials. And this 
—the output of such materials—has now 
become the overall bottleneck which 
not only controls our rate of war pro- 
duction, but also the United Nations’ 
military strategy. After all, if even ulti- 
mately you can’t have both tanks and 
naval vessels in unlimited quantity your 
plan of attack necessarily p soon 

The President’s program to extend 
price ceilings all along the line (page 5) 
is a good example of how the war 
gradually intensifies government control 
of the economy. From a selective sys- 
tem of price fixing we are now approach- 
ing the Baruch plan. Similarly, pro- 
duction controls—what business men 
can and cannot make—are steadily in- 
creasing (BW—Mar.28’42,p13). And 
the longer the war lasts, the closer to 
all-out regimentation we will come. 
That’s the trend. And the business 
man who wants to be in business at 
the end of this “struggle for survival” 
will not close his eyes to it. 


Business Sidelight 


The opening of the baseball season 
provided a war as well as a business 
sidelight. At the New York Giants- 
Brooklyn Dodgers game, a_ spectator 
caught a foul ball, but refused to throw 
it back to the playing field. The stands 
booed and booed. Why? Because re- 
turned baseballs are to be forwarded 
to Army and Navy camps. Thus a time- 
honored custom passes. Not to be able 
to keep a foul ball—certainly this is no 
longer “America as usual.” 


Those Sugar Cards 


OPA finally issues blanks 
for rationing all industrial users, 
right down to retailers. Strict 
rules placed on inventories. 


The Office of Price Administration 
started the last mile down the road to 
sugar rationing this week by releasing 
registration forms to be filled out by 
every food wholesaler, retailer, manufac- 
turer, and everyone else who uses sugar, 
except the housewife. All will register 
on Apr. 28 and 29 at the nearest high 
schooi or junior high school building, 
whichever is designated by the local ra- 
tioning board. 

Housewives will register during the 

following week on forms to be released 
later. 
@ May Be Filled in Advance—Three 
forms are now available through OPA 
field offices or local rationing board. 
Two must be filled out by all industrial 
users of sugar, big and small, and the 
third must be filled out by all whole- 
salers and retailers. The forms can be 
filled out ahead of time, but must be 
signed by a duly authorized agent of the 
company in the presence of a rationing 
board registrar on either one of the two 
days. 

As soon as the forms are checked, 
OPA hopes to give each registrant a 
certificate covering the amount of sugar 
he is entitled to buy so that trade in this 
commodity will be interrupted as little 
as possible. No sugar will be sold at re- 
tail, however, during the first week of 
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AXIS TO GRIND 


There’s a war to win, and if produc- 
tion will win it, then American man- 
agement and labor are out to get the 
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production. That’s the keynote of the 
War Production Drive (page 68), and 
it’s well exemplified in these posters 
which now are on display at the Olds- 
mobile division of General Motors. 


May when housewives are regi we for 
their ration cards. 

© Method of Replacement—! |... 
idea of the wholesale-retail re. :, 
is to provide each outlet wit! C1 
cate covering an original all at ¢ 
sugar sufficiently large to hai 
of its normal customers. Afte: 
nal allotment is used up, \ 


SA ICTS 


and retailers will be able to ge: pplies 
of sugar only by presenting loca! board: 
with stamps or certificates coveriig sale 
that had been made from the starting 


stocks. 

The retailer’s original certificite yj) 
show an “allowable inventory” based op 
the lower of the following two figures 
(1) one pound for each dollar of gros; 
food sales made for the week ending 
Apr. 25, 1942, or (2) one-fourth of the 
sugar delivered to the retailer during 
November, 1941. ; 
© Regulating Inventory—Present inven 
tories will be subtracted from the 
“allowable inventory” to provide the 
amount of sugar the retailer can add to 
his stock. If present inventory is highe: 
than “allowable inventory,” the retailer 
must register, then must sell off son 
sugar and come back with stamps 
certificates to prove that his inventor 
is below the allowable figure before he 
can buy more. 

Wholesalers’ “allowable inventory’ 

will be computed as follows: the amount 
of sugar which the wholesaler received 
during all of 1941 will be divided by 
twice the number of months in which 
he received shipments. Added to this 
figure will be one unit of his norma 
commercial sugar shipment. For ex 
ample, if a wholesaler bought sugar in 
carload lots around Dec. 1, 1941, then 
he would be accorded one carload in 
addition to the result of the above 
division, 
e One Big Omission—From the indus 
trial point of view, the registration 
forms leave out the most important 
piece of information—how sugar will be 
given to each segment of the food in- 
dustry. This is the result of the run- 
ning controversy between the sugar sec 
tion of WPB’s food supply branch and 
OPA’s rationing organization. Officials 
of the former believe that there 1s 
enough sugar to give each segment ot 
the food industry the same percentage 
quota of what it used in 1941, while 
the OPA men favor a system of classify 
ing each segment according to its im 
portance, with a separate quota for cach 
classification. This controversy wont 
be settled until shortly before the regis 
tration dates. 

OPA will announce regulations limit 
ing the amount of sugar that can & 
used per unit of each product. fo 
example, if a canner used one ton ° 
sugar last year to pack 1,000 cases o! 
peaches, he may be obliged to pack the 
same amount this year on three-fourths 
of a ton. 
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Subcontracts for All 


Radio set makers, on more or less compulsory basis, pass 
war work down from large to small manufacturers. Companies 
devise “family” groupings along geographical lines. 


What with all the to-do over spread- 

ing subcontracts and keeping little man- 
ufactuzers alive, the War Production 
Board is now taking a stab at the prob- 
lem by using a more or less mandatory 
qvstem. It’s frankly an experiment, on 
trial so far in only one instance—the 
radio set industry, which was also the 
field for testing industry-wide metal 
allotments in place of “B” priorities 
(BW—Aug.2’41,p24). 
e Geographic Grouping—Here’s how 
the plan is supposed to work. Each 
maker of the now-banned civilian sets 
who hasn’t a prime government contract 
is assigned to a specific prime contractor, 
and becomes a member of his “family 
group.” The major determinant of the 
membership in such groups is geo- 
graphic, although previous customer- 
seller relationships (if any) may also 
be used. 

Three WPB branches—ordnance, ra- 
dio, and contract distribution—currently 
cooperate in setting up the marriages. 
Later, as the experiment takes better 
shape, this tripartite arrangement will 
give way to a single deputy procure- 
ment office assigned to the Signal Corps. 
eGroups “A,” “B,” and “C”—As a 
guinea pig, the radio set industry is 
viewed as an especially docile and in- 
telligent specimen. On top of the heap 
are five “A” firms, immensely big in 
war contracts, capital, and research re- 
sources. These include Westinghouse, 
RCA, General Electric, Western Elec- 
tric, and Bendix (which is not a set- 
maker, but an important supplier of 
subassemblies. 

Next to this quintet is a “B” group. 

It is distinguished from the “A” group 
in that it makes more consumer—and 
less capital—goods. Included here are 
Zenith, Philco, Emerson, Colonial, 
Farnsworth, etc. Finally comes a third— 
or “C”—group composed of the many 
smaller set-makers whose civilian prod- 
uct is normally limited either in dis- 
tribution or variety or both. 
*Si; Billion in Orders—Spread 
through the “A” and “B” groups are 
millions of dollars of defense contracts. 
The radio industry's cumulative total 
is $1,250,000,000, though some of that 
goes to “C” also. But because the “C”’ 
share is shoveled out thin, and because 
some “C” manufacturers have nothing 
at all, these companies need the assist- 
ance of the two larger groups to keep 
alive-—and the government wants their 
production. 

This is where the “family” arrange- 
ment comes in. The “A” and “B”’ cate- 
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gories have been perfectly willing in 
most instances to give “C” whatever 
aay work they can't handle, and “A” 
as additionally been willing to farm 
out a lot of copy work. Because copy 
work involves mere reproduction of 
blueprints, “A” can be generous to the 
extent that such work only clutters 
research departments. 

© Beneath the “C” Group—The bene- 
fits of this scheme meantime actually 
go one step further than WPB intended. 
Beneath the “C” group are literally hun- 
dreds of parts makers. WPB didn’t con- 
sider them at all, because it was only 
trying to save the set makers whose 
civilian production had been cut off 
(BW—Mar.14’42,p20). 

Yet the prime contractors are in- 
formally considering these virtual parts- 
making outcasts as essential subsup- 
pliers, and are treating them with due 
consideration. 

@ Requirements for Success—All told, 
WPB has thus far reported itself well 


WOODEN SHIPS FOR WAR 


Wooden ships and the skilled down- 
East shipbuilders whose fathers and 
grandfathers have followed the trade 
have not been forgotten by the Navy. 
The Navy's “E” for excellence pen- 
nant—the same award that is coveted 
by the largest shipbuilding concerns 


leased with the experiment. It’s per 
men too early to tell whether it will be 
applied in other industries, but the 
radio set people candidly see two angles 
essential to success: (1) The war con 
tracts must be big enough to permit 
subcontracting rather than a fight over 
the allotted money, and (2) the indus 
try must be closely knit by means of a 
strong trade association (like the Radio 
Manufacturers Assn.) which will arbi 
trate disputes and act as Washington 
liaison. Intramural fights—and 
acceptance of decisions—would 
everything. 
ven so, not everybody can be saved 
Some of the parts makers are sure to 
fold, particularly if they specialize in 
nothing but headphones, loudspeakers, 
or certain types of condensers. 
e Temporary Expedients — Meantime 
two other expedients are being used to 
ease the pangs of conversion from civil 
ian to war production. WPB is allowing 
those set makers who normally employ 
a lot of woodworkers extra time to get 
out of civilian production so that the 
woodworkers will get sufficient training 
in metal work. And Radio Manufactur 
ers Assn. is undertaking an inventory of 
metals, etc., so that manufacturers who 
are pinched by priorities may get infor 
mal relief (via trading) before the goy 
ernment comes to the rescue. 


sour 


ruin 


in the nation—now flies over the cen- 
tury-old shipyard of Hogdon Brothers, 
Goudy & Stevens, at East Boothbay 
(Me.), which has consistently kept 
ahead of schedule in making wooden 
minesweepers. Not to be confused 
with wooden cargo ships of the first 
World War, these minesweepers are 
trim, sturdy, and easily maneuvered. 
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Redealing Tools 


Stamp plan for allocation 
of the machines among services 
and war industries is scheduled 
to go into effect at early date. 


The machine-tool industry is getting 

ready for what some manufacturers are 
calling “the Stamp Act”—a new plan for 
allocation of output. Washington has 
proposed this plan to take the place of 
the priorities system which, first on a 
voluntary, later on a compulsory basis, 
has governed the distribution of ma- 
chine tools since the early days of the 
defense program. 
e Stamp for Each Tool—Under the new 
setup, which is almost certain to be 
applied soon, the War Production 
Board will issue a stamp for each ma- 
chine tool ordered after a date yet to 
be fixed. The stamps will be divided 
among (1) the armed services, (2) lend- 
lease, and (3) domestic industrial opera- 
tions which bear indirectly on the war, 
such as manufacture of air compressors 
or synthetic rubber. 

The services, which obviously will 

get the vast majority of the machines, 
will know in advance what their alloca- 
tions will be for definite periods, per- 
haps three or six months, or longer. 
Each service can then divide its ma- 
chines among its contractors as it sees 
fit. Army Air Corps and Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics will be allotted so much 
(rumored to be one-third for the two 
branches combined), Army Ordnance so 
much, the Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion so much. 
e Asking and Receiving—Pool orders 
will not take the place of individual 
orders. Each war contractor still will 
have the privilege of asking for what- 
ever machine tools he needs, subject to 
the approval of the branch of the serv- 
ice with which he is doing business. 
He can continue to specify his choice 
of size, type, and make of machine 
tool. He will find out whether he is 
to get what he wants or something else 
when he receives a stamp from the serv- 
ice branch indicating the make of ma- 
chine which he will be assigned. What- 
ever the outcome, he will have to take 
this machine and like it. 

The stamp will contain the size, type 
and make of machine. Unless present 
plans are changed, it also will bear a 
preference number indicating priority 
of shipment to be observed by the ma- 
chine-tool builder. ‘ 

@ Why the New Scheme?—It is thought 
that the plan will spread orders over 
the industry more effectively and 
quicken deliveries to vital defense 
plants. In the past, the contractor's 
ability to specify what he wanted with- 
out too much interference has resulted 
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in a piling up of orders to an unprece- 
dented height at favored plants and 
much smaller backlogs proportionately 
at others. In a situation in which there 
is more than enough machine tool 
business to keep all companies operat- 
ing at top speed all year, Washington 
hopes to raise the backlogs of less- 
favored companies. 

Another reason for the change is the 
desire of Washington (including the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
which has had much to do with pro- 


FOR SUBS—BAD NEWS 


At a shipyard “somewhere in the 
United States” a row of merchant- 
men are taking on cargoes of insur- 
ance against attacks by subs and 


moting the stamp plan) to cont 
closely the acquisition of mach 
by war contractors with top 
The suspicion exists that some 
tors have used their preferenti 
ing to provide themselves wit 
new machine tools than they 
thus preparing for postwar comp: ‘ition 
to the present detriment of ot ; 
tractors who are trying to get DIO. 
duction started. , 

@ Service Rivalry—Still another ;casoy 
less talked about except private) that 


bombing planes. 
emplacements (below) workers put 
the finishing touches on a heavy gun 
Machine guns are to be placed in the 
smaller nests which have been welded 
to the superstructure (inset). 


In steel protected 
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For every American railroad today it 
is a tough, uphill climb to obtain 
enough equipment. W PB has author- 


ized construction of only 18,000 new 


freight cars in the last eight months of 
1942; 130,000 had been recommended. 


it may help to reduce the constant com- 
petition among the service branches for 
the highest priority rating. ‘The jockey- 
ing on this point (each branch naturally 
wanting an advantage over all others) 
has occupied hours and days and even 
weeks. The stamp plan divides the 
existing supply of tools in advance 
among all branches, leaving to the indi- 
vidual branch whether it wishes to push 
production of one item ahead of an- 
other. 

Machine-tool builders see merit in 
the proposed system, but they are fear- 
ful that the intricacies of giving prefer- 
ence to stamps with lower numbers 
than others will be just as much of a 
headache as the present master-prefer- 
ence numerical list. 
¢ Pool Orders—While there is no inten- 
tion of having the industry produce all 
machines for a common pool, pool or- 
ders are not dispensed with. Such orders 
have served primarily to give business to 
builders whose backlogs were diminish- 
ing to the point where they needed fresh 
orders to keep their starting depart- 
ments going. In recent months, total 
pool orders have risen to $600,000,000 
or more. 

The industry is just now recovering 
from an avalanche of buying which 
struck it in March, mainly in the final 
ten days. The Munitions Board, feeling 
that some top-rated war contractors 
weren't placing machine tools as fast as 
they should, sent out a notice that the 
contractor would lose his priority rating 
if machine-tool orders for their require- 
ments were not in the hands of os: 28 
tool builders before Apr. 1. The result 
was the greatest wave of machine-tool 


purchasing in history. 
e Overordering-Many of these orders 
will have to be changed or shaken down 
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in size as actual requirements are fig- 
ured out more accurately. One thing 
is sure—contractors stayed on the safe 
side and overordered. In one case a 
leading company booked 4,000 indi- 
vidual machines in 48 hours (equal to 
six months’ capacity production). In 
another, $12,000,000 of business flowed 
into a builder’s office in a few days’ 
time. 

Washington contends this helter- 

skelter buying was justified and will 
prove beneficial. It gave the industry 
an indication of the amount of business 
ahead, just in case any machine-tool 
builder might have the impression that 
the industry had managed to get over 
the war hump. 
@ Production Figures—Machine-tool pro- 
duction in February was 20,307 units 
valued at $84,355,000, compared with 
19,266 units totaling $83,546,794 dur- 
ing January. If presses and other metal- 
working machinery are included, the 
February volume amounted to $93,- 
100,000. The goal set by Washington 
for 1942 is $2,000,000,000, but that 
seems impossible of attainment. If out- 
put reaches $1,700,000,000 (based on 
machine tools, presses and other ma- 
chinery), the industry will be doing 
amazingly well. It is probable, how- 
ever, that production will hit the $2,- 
000,000,000-a-year rate before the end 
of 1942. 

War officials recognize that the ma- 
chine-tool industry has done an almost 
insuperable task, but says that still more 
must be done. Two long shifts (worked 
by some companies) as opposed to three 
shorter shifts are looked upon with 
disfavor. 

Builders are beginning to take on 
women workers, who have been em- 
ployed only rarely by the industry. 


Railroads on Spot 


Unless WPB relaxes limit 
on new freight cars and loco- 
motives, operating problem 
may become worst since 1918. 


Harassed railroad officials added an 
other bitter disappointment to their col 
lection when the War Production Board 
clamped a limit of 18,000 freight cars 
and 300 locomotives on equipment pro 
duction in the last eight months of this 
year. 

e Expectation vs. Realization — ‘lhe 
roads knew that recommendations of 
Joseph B. Eastman, head of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, called for 
construction of 130,000 cars and 1,200 
engines in the balance of the year. In 
spite of lagging production to date, they 
expected the authorities would allow 
large additions to equipment in time to 
meet 1942 traffic peaks. Instead, they 
now find that allocations will barely 
cover replacement of freight cars in 
the rest of the year. Under the new 
program, the roads will get a total of 
only 62,000 new cars this year, instead 
of the 175,000 Eastman recommended 

The new program also permits com 

pletion of the 36,000 cars and 926 loco 
motives originally scheduled for con 
struction in the first four months of 
the year. Any encouragement the roads 
might find in this provision is offset by 
the fact that the original schedule called 
for delivery before the end of April, but 
belated allocation of materials makes 
it certain that the program will fall far 
behind its timetable. 
e Hoping for Revision—Even now the 
roads find it hard to believe that expan 
sion of equipment will be forbidden 
Although Washington shows no sign 
of relenting, rail officials are already 
talking about a possible revision of the 
order. Moreover, Eastman, addressing 
the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board, declared that the new schedule 
would not provide for the demands of 
war transportation, and that he hoped 
further discussion would produce “mod 
ified conclusions.” 

So far the roads’ equipment expansion 
program has moved from one discourge 


‘ment to another. Almost a year ago, 


the railroads laid out a program for 
increasing freight-car ownership to keep 
pace with rising traffic. On Oct. 1, they 
were 24,000 cars behind schedule. By 
the end of the year, the deficit had in 
creased to around 33,000 cars. Shortages 
of essential materials limited production 
to about half the capacity of the car 
shops. 

@ Production Figures—In mid-January, 
war production authorities set up a plan 
for assigning priorities for production 


of 45,000 cars by May. January output 
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CONVERTIBLE AMBULANCE 


With nothing much to sell but serv- 
ice, automobile dealers are investigat- 
ing the possibilities of franchises for 
civilian defense equipment. In De- 
troit the Louis Rose Co., Michigan 


distributors for DeSoto-Plymouth, is 
displaying Swift First Aider Ambu- 
lance units, which convert any two- 
door sedan into an ambulance with- 
out altering the car. The units, made 
by A-B Stoves, Inc., Battle Creek, will 
stow away in a car trunk (inset). 


was set for 9,000 cars; 36,000 more were 
to be finished in the next three months. 

So far the roads have received about 
26,600 of these cars. Actual January 
deliveries totaled 8,013 cars; contract 
shops accounted for 6,150 cars, company 
shops for 1,863. In February, contract 
builders delivered 7,321 cars; company 
shop output is estimated at slightly over 
1,600. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 

while March output was well ahead of 
February it still fell short of planned 
production. 
e@ Orders from WPB—At the end of 
March, WPB issued two orders designed 
to step up the output of freight cars. 
The first instructed the Iron and Steel 
Branch to schedule for allocation mate- 
rials needed to construct the 36,000 
cars previously authorized. The second 
directed car builders to standardize and 
pool car designs. 

Although these orders will ease the 
situation somewhat, the roads are pessi- 
mistic about their effectiveness. Even 
immediate allocation of materials 
couldn't get production back on sched- 
ule this late in the game; and stand- 
ardization won't bring an appreciable 
stepup because for some time almost all 
the roads have confined orders to 13 
standard types. 

@ Locomotive Problem—In locomotive 
construction, the picture is much the 
same. Washington’s three-month plan 


last January called for rapid completion 
of the 926 locomotives then on order 
or slated to be turned out for stock. 
Throughout February and March, the 
steam-locomotive builders reported that 
their floor space was taken up with half 
finished engines which could not be 
completed until the government re- 
leased essential materials. Primary bot- 
tlenecks both here and in the car shops 
are steel plates and steel castings. 

Many roads are more worried about 

lack of motive power than about a car 
shortage. 
@ Diesel Production—The one really 
cheerful item in recent figures is Diesel 
production—reported about on sched- 
ule. By drawing on inventories of vital 
parts, producers have been able to keep 
up output even though deliveries of 
materials lag. 

The supply situation for rails and 
other road-maintenance equipment also 
has officials fidgeting. The roads have 
estimated that they will need at least 
1,600,000 tons of rail during 1942 to 
keep tracks in shape under increasing 
trafic loads. A WPB order allowed 
them 538,000 tons of steel in the first 
quarter, most of it rail, but present esti- 
mates are that 350,000 tons would be 
an outside figure for actual deliveries. 

@ Allocation Order—Last month, WPB 
ordered the Iron and Steel Branch to 
schedule allocations for 1,260,000 tons 
of heavy rail. If this comes through 


promptly, it will improve the 
greatly, but after recent experi 
roads are pessimistic about deli 

In an attempt to get around 
shortage, railroads have bee; 
menting with wooden freight 
far the results have not been p 
Redesigning of box cars offers 
possibility of substantial savin 
direction (wooden floors are p 
standard on flat cars, and woo 
gondolas are common). Difficult 
wood can be used only above | 
wooden-frame car couldn’t st 
pounding it would get in a t 
steel frames. 

@ Design to Utilize Wood—')), 
WPB order instructs builder 

wood wherever possible in new cars 
Engineering committees of the Assn 
of American Railroads have worked out 
a design for a box car built entirely of 
wood above the sills, and as a last resort 
the roads may accept this. Both in 
weight and strength factors, however, 
the steel car is so much superior that 
only desperation would drive builders 
back to wood. 

If materials were made available, cay 
manufacturers could still turn out the 
130,000 cars recommended by Eastman 
for the rest of the year. Contract shops 
have an estimated capacity of 14,700 
cars a month. Company shops probably 
could account for another 2,000 
© Locomotive-Building — Locomotives 
take about four months to build, but 
engineers say half-finished units now in 
the shops could be completed rapidly if 
materials came through. Both locomo 
tive builders and contract car shops 
have substantial orders for war product 
—largely ordnance and tanks—but insist 
that these do not reduce railroad equip 
ment capacity. 

If WPB holds them to their present 

allotment, the railroads will be faced 
with the worst operational problems 
since 1918. In terms of ton miles, traf 
fic last year was the heaviest in history 
This year is expected to top 1941 by at 
least 10%, and the increase will un 
doubtedly continue in 1943. 
@ Every Unit Is Needed—With the co- 
cperation of shippers the roads think 
they can top even the peak operating 
efficiency reached last October, but to 
carry a sustained increase this year and 
next, they will need every new car and 
locomotive they can get. 

Although the Office of Defense ‘I'rans- 
portation has assured the roads that it 
will take no drastic steps as long as traf- 
fic keeps moving, rail officials live in 
the constant fear that a serious car 01 
locomotive shortage would bring gov- 
ernment operation—as in 1918. ‘That's 
why WPB’s attitude is so important to 
them. Many believe that if WPB with- 
holds effective aid now, the roads may 
be forced into government operation- 
and perhaps this time government own- 
ership. 
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Tough on Taxis 


Tire problem is beginning 
to look serious in many cities, 
and operators have small hope 
that OPA will heed their pleas. 


War restrictions have sobered the 

once-rollicking taxi driver. Today he 
turns corners at a sedate pace, cruises 
as little as possible and ives priority to 
lightweight fares. With rationing in 
effect, he doesn’t know where his next 
set of tires is coming from. 
e Retreads, Maybe—Under federal tire 
rationing, taxis are on List B. ‘This 
means that they are not eligible for any 
new tires but they can get retreaded and 
recapped shoes by application to local 
rationing boards provided, of course, 
supplies of these are available. 

Faced by this threat of bare rims, the 
industry went to Washington with re- 
quests for List A rating. Some argu- 
ments were: Greater use of taxis would 
conserve rubber on other cars; taxis 
average 60 passengers daily and hence 
should outrank private cars; they are 
meeting greater demands from mulitary 
and industrial personnel; cabs constitute 
a valuable emergency war. transport re 
serve as shown by the Paris taxis which 
reinforced Joffre during the first Battle 
of the Marne; and 2,000 long tons of 
crude rubber would supply the 270,000 
casings and tubes needed annually by 
the nation’s 50,000 taxis thereby keep- 
ing 200,000 drivers in jobs. 
¢ Stretching the Rubber—But the opera- 
tors made the pleas with small hope 
of moving the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Present efforts are to stretch 


Visiting firemen and visiting R.C.A.F. 
fliers may be obliged to do their sight- 
seeing afoot when taxi operators’ irre- 
placeable tires are gone. 
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current supplies to the absolute limit. 
It is claimed that a taxi tire should do 
35,000 miles—25,000 on its original 
rubber, 10,000 on the recap. This is 
considerably better than passenger car 
performance. ‘To attain this, plans are 
afoot to reduce cruising and to service 
all rubber with tender care. 

World Wide Advertising Corp., New 
York, has canvassed various cities to find 
out when the shortage will begin to hurt. 
Los Angeles operators in February said 
that they could keep their cabs running 
for six months and, with recapping, 
possibly a year; in Philadelphia they 
figured tires would last through No 
vember; in Chicago they expected to 
feel the pinch by midsummer; in Boston 
it was September to December, and in 
San Francisco somewhat sooner. In a 
few cities taxi tires will soon be gone. 
e Buying by the Mile—Big taxi opera- 
tors in New York have bought tires by 
the mile, mainly from Firestone and 
General. The price has been around 
$¢ per mile for all four tires, the tire 
company doing the servicing and supply- 
ing new sets when necessary. Deliveries 
under such contracts are among the 
casualties of the new OPA regulations. 

Aimless cruising by drivers in search 

of fares comes under official and news- 
paper attack from both the rubber and 
gasoline angles. A Chicago report says 
that the city’s 3,000 cabs have a daily 
cruising total of 125,000 miles, which 
would mean wearing out about 36 com- 
plete tires every 24 hours. ‘This is 25%- 
30% of the total mileage driven. 
e Another Viewpoint—New York cab- 
men protest that too much emphasis is 
laid on cruising. ‘They prefer to call all 
nonpassenger travel ‘dead mileage.” 
And they ask, “How do you know that 
a cab which goes by empty isn’t return- 
ing from a pay trip or on its way from 
the garage to a hack stand?” 

A New York authority figures that 
dead mileage must be held to 40% of 
the total for profitable operation and 
that only one quarter of this (or 10 miles 
out of every 100) is aimless cruising. 
@ In the Capital—Visitors to Washing- 
ton shudder at the possibility of having 
to negotiate the capital’s imperial spaces 
and find desired government offices with- 
out the aid of the city’s 4,055 taxis. 
Right now Washington is especially in- 
teresting to taxi executives because of its 
experiment with a new “pick-up” sys- 
tem. In the morning ae hour, duly 
marked “pick-up cabs”’ are authorized to 
pick up a maximum of any four persons 
going in the same direction. The first 
one in the cab is delivered to his or 
her destination, the second passenger 
second, and so on. Charge for the first 
zone is 20¢ each, though official zone 
rates start at 30¢. Drivers report some 
improvement in earnings, government 
employees are pleased, and the Public 
Utilities Commission feels that the plan 
has justified itself. 


GUILLOTINE 


To determine if “boots for bombers” 
can take it, B. F. Goodrich 
fighter plane tires by placing them 
under a tire guillotine which plunges 
down from a height of several stories 


tests 


New-Car Dilemma 


While OPA wants to make 
the autos last, its big worry now 
is getting them out of storage. 
Rationing may be liberalized. 

Rationing of automobiles is in a mud 
dle. The Office of Price Administration, 
in the ticklish position of having to 


er cars out with one hand while 
olding them back with the other, finds 


that its Bguring has gone haywire. 


@ OPA’s Dua Purpose—I he pushing 
out process is implicit in OPA’s job of 
meeting recurring needs of the military 
establishment and of replacing police 
and other essential civilian cars which 
wear out. Further, the pushing-out is 
made imperative by difficulties inherent 
in holding the cars. ‘The holding-back 
process is implicit in OPA’s conserva 
tion function, its obligation to make 
new-car stocks last as long as possib\ 

New-car stocks on hand when frozen 


_ Jan. 1 were estimated at 300,000. Last 


hour production in January and Febru 
ary added another 180,000 cars to the 
pool. It now develops that the early esti 
mate was low by 30,000 to 40,000. In 
other words, the total, which presuma 
bly must last for the duration, was just 
over 1 half million cars at the outset of 
rationing. 

@ What Was Planned—The intention 
of OPA was to release 340,000 new cars 
by Mar. 2, 1943, holding back 140,000 
cars as an emergency pool. Urgent fac 
tors impelling OPA to keep the cars 
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moving include shortage of ae = 
space, the expense of storage, and the 
depreciation of the cars, many of which 
can’t be put under roof. Moreover, OPA 
wanted to help out the dealers, since it 
had to depend upon their service or- 
ganizations to keep cars rolling. 

The extent to which OPA’s calcula- 

tions have gone awry is indicated by 
the fact that new cars moved since the 
freeze total only 50,000. ‘This includes 
not only sales to eligible buyers under 
rationing regulations but also deliveries 
made on proved prior sales. 
@ Several ‘“Variables’—Rolf Nugent, 
OPA’s auto rationer, is consoling him. 
self that what normally would be the 
heavy buying season is just commenc- 
ing, but he admits that several “vari- 
ables” in the situation have got him 
down. A scare was thrown into eligible 
applicants for new cars by the grudging 
admission wrung from Leon Henderson 
by newsmen that it might become 
necessary in extremity to requisition 
tires. Shortage of gasoline also has 
frightened away eligible persons. 

Although commandeering of tires 

from automobiles in essential uses is 
a bugaboo, Rationer Nugent concedes 
that there is some reason for apprehen- 
sion regarding tire supply even to eligi- 
ble automobiles. 
e Not Enough Camelback—The buyer 
of a new car is sure of four tires to start 
with and also is eligible either for new 
tires or retreads when needed. But, right 
now at least, there’s not enough camel- 
back in prospect to back this up. OPA 
is trying to reconcile automobile, tire, 
and gas rationing programs, but they 
are not fully reconcilable because the 
inventory situations differ. 

OPA officials are noncommittal con- 

cerning the possibility of broadening 
the automobile eligibility classification 
in order to stimulate car sales, but it is 
probable that the test of need for a new 
auto will be liberalized. Local rationing 
boards have been too strict. 
e@ Wide Discretion—They were inten- 
tially given wide discretion by the origi- 
nal rationing regulations in order to 
adapt the system to local conditions. 
lor example: 

‘Traveling salesmen of foods, medical 

supplies, machinery, and equipment for 
farms, factories, mines, oil wells, and 
lumber camps are included in the eligi- 
ble classification for new cars. But it’s 
left to the local boards to decide which 
salesmen get them. In the open spaces 
of North Dakota, the salesman may 
need a new car. In Rhode Island he 
may not. 
e Up to Local Boards—The same thing 
holds for executives, engineers, techni- 
cians, and workers employed on work 
essential, directly or indirectly, to the 
prosecution of the war. They are eligi- 
ble as a class to buy new cars, but some 
need them more than others, and the 
decision is left to the local boards. 
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OLD TIRE—OLD TREAD 


A process for recapping tires, using 
only a few ounces of crude rubber per 
tire, has been devised by Elmer Ford 
Roberts, tire dealer of Hickory (N.C.). 
By means of special equipment, rub- 
ber from worn-out casings is removed 
in long strips which are cemented and 
vulcanized around the periphery of 
the tire carcass to be recapped. 


Tireless Inventors 


OPA’s tire rationers fear 
that amateurs’ zealous efforts to 
solve the rubber crisis will give 
the public some harmful ideas. 


To that special American genus—the 

amateur inventor—the tire shortage has 
meant a call to the colors, and he has 
responded nobly. Not a day goes by 
but that the tire authorities in Wash- 
ington get advice on how to make a 
tough problem simple by forgetting 
about rubber and placing their faith in 
leather, paper, wood, steel, cornstalks, 
hobnails, and who-knows-what. 
e An Answer for Everybody—For their 
part, the tire rationers have responded 
with politeness. Deluged with mail— 
some nutty and some of very limited 
practicality—OPA answers all the letters, 
even turns some over to the Inventors’ 
Council. But little by little OPA is 
getting the shudders, too. 

The simple fact is that there’s no 
really good substitute for rubber—yet. 
And should word of the would-be in- 
ventions start circulating, even the seri- 


ous-minded might be tempted bum 
up precious tires in the mistak: belief 
that wooden or paper casings will he 
available in no time at all. ‘| hat of 
course, is not so, and therefor, the 


thought is an unpleasant one. 
e Among the Big Ideas—Among the 
scores of suggestions and inventions rc 
ceived thus far, the following ar table 
for the mental labor that preceded their 
birth: ; 
Wheels of hard paper made from 4 
cornstalk base. 
A method to inflate tires wit!) nitro. 


gen instead of air (on the alleged ground 
that the oxygen in air deteriorates 
rubber). 

Removable retreads, made from old 


tires and attached to new ones like nop 
skid chains. 

Leather coverings studded with metal, 
which—through a shrinking process 
can be made to fit tires like a protective 
glove. 

Rawhide shoes with hobnails, so fixed 
that they can be sewed over existing 
tires. 

Wheels with steel-spring spokes and 
cornstalk-paper peripheries. 

Wooden wheels. 

Tires made by sewing or gluing two 
old casings together, so that the faults 
of the one will be covered by the virtues 
of the other. (One inventor claimed he 
could safely get 50 m.p.h. out of this 
conglomeration.) 

Inner tubes of cork. 

Plastic tires made from discarded 
shoe soles. 

Sidewall coverings of cotton duck, 
with studs to protect the traction sui- 
face from wear. 

And a process which works as fol- 
lows: Cut the bead off an old tire; slip 
it over a new tire (deflated); then inflate 
e Conserver Group—Aside from the in 
ventor group, there’s also a conserver 
group which has turned its attention 
toward stretching the existing rubber 
supply as far as possible. Some of the 
suggested methods: 

Install a device on autos to show de- 
creasing air pressure in tires, thus pre- 
venting all complete flats. 

Install “blackout” speedometers, 
which would be visible only at speeds 
up to 40 m.p.h. If the needle disappears 
—slow down. 

Install governors on carburetors, set 
to cut off at 40 m-.p.h. 

Make wheel-alignments mandatory 
with the purchase of new tires. 

Force the purchaser of a new tire to 
turn in an old casing. 

Brand all tires to prevent theft. 

Reclaim the tires on WPA wheel- 
barrows. 

Reclaim 25,000,000 to 40,000,000 
crépe-soled (tennis) shoes. 

@ Specialists in Rationing—While some 
of the foregoing ideas are not without 
a modicum of merit, their practicality 1s 
often open to serious question. hen 
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TWO WAYS TO 


GET MORE OUT OF 
YOUR PRESENT 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Today, when it is so essential to make 


the best and fullest use of the figuring 
and accounting equipment you now own, 
and to make that equipment last you as 
long as possible, Burroughs offers two 
extremely valuable and timely services 


to Burroughs owners. 


Both Burroughs advisory service and 
Burroughs mechanical service have been 
time-tested throughout the years, and 


are nationwide. 


They are available to you through your 


local Burroughs office, or by writing— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


BUY UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


Sah Bae 


- Burroughs technical advisory service is 


rendered by men trained and expe- 
rienced in systems and in the installation 
of machine equipment. Their knowledge 
of machines, applications and pro- 
cedures is especially valuable in meet- 
ing today’s changing conditions . . . 
suggesting short-cuts thot 
save time . Siig ey to handle 
related records in a single operation 
or to obtain vital “statistics as a by- 
product of necessary posting. 


Burroughs experienced mechanical serv- 
ice is rendered by Burroughs’ own 
salaried, factory-trained, foctory-con- 
trolled men. men inspect, lubricate 
and adjust Burroughs machines. They 


_ make ‘repairs and replacements with 
rade eas a Saeb Their work is 


_ roughs service is availuble in the 


oe 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND 


A new-type 250-ton _ single-action 
hydro press with a rotary table that 
handles more than 20,000 parts in 
eight hours, with only six men, is re- 
ported to be increasing production 
and cutting costs at the Burbank, 
Calif. plant of Lockheed Aircraft Co. 
After each “feeder” has placed one 
or more small parts on the die as it 
wheels past him, the rotary table is 


turned one notch until eventually all 
dies and the parts they are to form 
are formed under the heavy hoof of 
the hydro press. Until recently, all 
hydro-press forming was done on two 
huge presses of 2,500- and 4,500-ton 
capacity, requiring some 20 men to 
handle about 12,000 parts in eight 
hours. The new machine costs one- 
third as much as the bigger press, and 
it turns out nearly twice as much work 
with less than half the man power. 


there’s a third group of thinkers, and 
their specialty is rationing. ‘They’re the 
most logical of the lot (for which reason 
OPA had the same ideas long ago). A 
few of their suggestions: 

Cut out parallel hauls between rail 
and bus lines. 

Form clubs so that fellow-travelers to 
the same destination will use only one 
auto, and ration accordingly. 

Allow only a single tire for twin- 
wheeled rear wheels, unless safety is 
seriously impaired. 

Don’t issue any spare tires. 

Produce—and ration—only tires of the 

highest quality. 
e Even Here—But even among this com- 
paratively straight-thinking group, the 
nut instinct has its inning. Witness 
the following suggestion: Allow cars 
with even-numbered license plates to 
drive only on even-numbered calendar 
days; odd-numbered license plates may 
have the opposite privilege. 

Final OPA advice, after due inspec- 
tion of the ideas, is (1) conserve rubber 
according to approved methods, (2) 
don't be optimistic about tire relief 
from star-gazers, (3) remember that the 
use of substitutes is often contrary to 
state laws, (4) be alert, but not nutty. 
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10¢ Checks Climb 


Pay-as-you-go accounts, 
considered by many purely a 
depression convenience, prove 
popular during war boom. 


Ever since the war boom got under 
way, bankers have kept the “‘pay-as-you- 
go” checking account under clinical ob- 
servation. Now, after watching symp- 
toms for two years, most of them agree 
that the depression-born special ac- 
count for depositors who couldn’t post 
minimum balances of $200 or more not 
only survives a boom but thrives on it. 
This conclusion may make a big dif- 
ference in banks’ ideas of the position 
they hold and the services they should 
offer. 

@ Originated in 1935—Pay-as-you-go ap- 
peared first in 1935, when New York’s 
National Safety Bank & Trust Co. of- 
fered to carry no-minimum-balance ac- 
counts, charging a flat fee for each check 
or deposit. Backers of the idea de- 
clared that it tapped a new market and 
furnished a nice new source of income 


to replace losses on small account 

ously carried free—or turned dow 

ponents insisted that the market { 
minimum accounts would evapo 
soon as returning prosperity m 
possible for depositors to go | 

regular accounts. 

It took the war boom to prove that 
the demand for special checking f{. 
cilities was not just a byproduct of hard 
times. 

Today some 3,000 American banks. 
out of a total of about 14,000, have no. 
minimum accounts of one sort an- 
other. In the last two years the rate of 
increase certainly has not faltered: the 
consensus is that it has actually picked 
up speed. q 

Old timers in the no-minimum bal- 
ance field report the largest number of 
deposits in their experience. (ther 
banks are installing the service for the 
first time. Experts now agree that the 
special account is not a temporary sub- 
stitute for a regular deposit but a sery- 
ice desired by customers who are not 
interested in the ordinary type of check- 
ing account. 

e How They Stand—Largest operator in 
the field, New York’s Manufacturers 
Trust Co., numbers its accounts in the 
tens of thousands. Other leaders beside 
National Safety include National City, 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., and Chase 
National, the largest bank in the world 

Checkmaster, the corporation formed 
to sell out-of-town banks on National 
Safety’s original pay-as-you-go plan, is 
still expanding after nearly seven years 
of steady growth. There has, for ex 
ample, been vigorous growth for pay-as- 
you-go in defense areas that had felt no 
great need for no-minimum-balance serv- 
ices until recently. 

Pay-as-you-go is based on the idea 
that a bank has something to sell. In 
this it contrasts with the old concept of 
banking as a cooperative venture in 
which the bank invests the depositor's 
money and compensates him by servic- 
ing his account. In the pay-as-you-go 
system, the bank expects the yield from 
investing the deposits to be neglible. It 
sel]s the service directly to the customer 
on a fee-per-item-handled basis. 

Two major variations of pay-as-you-go 
are used now. Under one, the bank 
makes a charge (usually 5¢) for each 
check and deposit item. Under the 
other, it sells the depositor a book of 
checks; 20 for $2 is a popular fee basis, 
and no charge is made for deposits. 
Adherents to the second like it because 
it holds bookkeeping to a minimum. 

Some banks now use a system of 
“metered checks” which resembles the 
special checking account, although it 1s 
really a variation of the regular account. 
Depositors are allowed free checks cach 
month in proportion to the size of the 
minimum balance they maintain. For 
additional checks the bank makes 4 
charge. 
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The Disston 
Conservation Control Plan 
Provides Free Individual 
Instruction Cards 
For Your Workmen 


A. essential feature of Diss- 
ton’s nationwide Plan to help 
conserve time, tools and mate- 
rials vital to war time produc- 
tion is Conservation Control 
Instruction Cards, like the 
one reproduced here. 


These cards apply to 34 dif- 

ferent types of cutting tools. | 

Read the face of the card illus- 

trated and you will see that it 

covers common faults in 

operation resulting in failures, their cause, and the 
best method of correction. On the reverse side of the 
card there are further expert information and recom- 
mendations which will improve workmanship, speed 
production and prolong useful tool life. 


Here is a valuable and timely means of training employees, 

supplementing supervision, bettering your products and boost- 

ing output. George T. Weymouth, Chief of the Industrial Salvage 

Section, Bureau of Industrial Conservation says, ‘“This effort reflects precisely 
what we would have every industrial plant in the country undertake. The 
entire program meets, therefore, with our approval.” 


Disston Conservation Control Cards are supplied to any plant without charge 
—whether or not you are a Disston tool user. Free posters, stickers and lapel 
buttons are also available. NOW is the time to enlist your organization in the 
national war on waste! Send at once for the booklet describing fully the Disston 
Conservation Control Plan and the free material. Write today to Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., 428 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET — Here is complete information about 
-the Disston Plan—reproductions of the Instruction Cards—Order 
Blank—descriptions of the free promotional material. 


@ Posters like these, size 10” x 14”, for bulletin 
boards, are supplied free. Specify whether wood 
working or metal working. 
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In striking contrast to the Rochester, 
N. Y., street which has been cleared 
of snow by the use of rock salt is the 
untreated portion of the intersection 


in the foreground. Salt producers 
have been endeavoring to expand 
their market by showing how salt 
saves labor and machines. 


Salt’s War Bid 


Always hard to promote, 
old table article may now step 
out as fire-bomb extinguisher, 
snow remover, weed killer. 


Columbia University’s Prof. William 
D. Turner recently set off an incendiary 
bomb before a crowd of news- and cam- 
eramen, doused it with 12 Ib. of com- 
mon salt, and pronounced that the 
bomb had been rendered harmless. 
@No Stray Oxygen—What is more, 
added the professor, salt is superior to 
sand for dousing fire bombs because it 
doesn't disintegrate when subjected to 
high temperatures. ‘Thus it won't lib- 
erate oxygen to feed the flame. 

That a savant should think of salt 
in connection with air-raid precautions 
is no accident of the laboratory. Long 
before Prof. ‘Turner's announcement to 
the press, the International Salt Co.’s 
research director, C. D. Looker, had 
made similar experiments before fire 
underwriters, and with virtually the 
same results. But before International 
jumped into a lot of plugging on the 
subject, it decided to urge an impartial 
expert to go into the matter. Now the 
gates are open for promotion. 

@QOne Thing That Abounds—Aside 
from this new and unique air-raid use, 
salt is interesting in other ways during 
these days of marketing stresses and 
strains. For one thing, there’s no short- 
age of it (the salt producers could, if 
they wanted to, virtually glut the mar- 
ket). For a second thing, salt is not the 
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easiest thing in the world to advertise 
even when consumers are flush. An 
unglamorous staple, it’s anathema to 
advertising copywriters who work best 
with products that have eye appeal and 
lend themselves to differentiation. 

Now and again the producers of table 

salt have tried to batter down these 
barriers by iodizing their product, mak- 
ing it into toothpaste, etc. Some of 
these attempts to instill brand-conscious- 
ness into the consumer and increase 
sales have borne fruit, while others 
have been greeted with indifference. 
By and large, the most widely used 
consumer promotion has been indirect 
—aimed at grocers through premiums, 
movies, store displays, and all sorts of 
concessions. 
e Catering to Industry—Expansion in 
the consumer market being a tough nut 
to crack, the producers have looked for 
more revenue in a bigger (though some- 
times less stable) field: the industrial 
market. This, in turn, has entailed a 
program of research. 

Although salt is the most-used basic 
material in the manufacture of chem- 
icals, the producers aren’t relying on 
that angle alone despite the boom in 
chemicals and synthetics. They have, 
additionally, been trying to capitalize 
on the industrial upturn by plugging salt 
as a labor saving device. 

@ Clearing the Highways—Ice control 
and snow removal are two aces here. 
Rock salt, as distinguished from evapo- 
rated or table salt, is used for this pur- 
pose, often mixed with sand or cinders 
in the ratio of 100 Ib. of salt to 1 cu. yd. 
of abrasive. When this mixture is sprin- 
kled on ice or snow, it works beneath 
the surface to form a brine and loosen 


the bond between pavement an 

Snow plows can then remove the h 
New York City used between 

and 8,000 tons of rock salt for ' 


removal in 1940. In the wintc: of 
1941-42—with the city faced wit! g 
shortage of trucks, labor, and wate: .,\t 


again was liberally employed (t! 
the total quantity ran behind last «ca, 
due to much drier weather). Roch 

N. Y., a pioneer in the field, or 
3,500 tons this year. 

e Highway Preserver—Simultane 
salt producers have been boosting thei: 
product as a preventive for roadbed 
heaving caused by frozen undergrownd 
moisture. The railroads were the first 
to fall in line, feeding salt into sp 
and seepage to prevent freezing. Novy 
state and local authorities are trying 
the same idea on highways. Latest \er 
sion is to mix salt (about 30 tons t 
the mile) into the base for a highway 
in an effort to prevent freezing and 
thawing which might cause pavement 
to buckle. 

For the future, the researchers have 

the railroads in mind. The latest angle 
is to sell them on using salt as a weed 
killer. Chemicals and plain human 
brawn are the time-honored standbys, 
and admittedly are cheaper than sult, 
dose for dose. But since chemicals and 
brawn are now at a premium, the salt 
people are getting a foot in the door, 
and they hope to keep the market after 
the war. 
e Bomb Packages—Though use of salt 
in fighting fire bombs is only a wartime 
bonanza, all the major producers want 
their share of it. International is ready 
ing radio announcements together with 
store displays and banners. Consumers 
will be urged to buy one or two 25 |b 
bags at a cost of 30¢ to 35¢ a bag- 
cheaper, say the salt people, than prof- 
iteer-priced sand, and in a much handier 
package. Added inducement: The salt 
can be used in the kitchen if bombs 
don’t fall, and no farm-trained house- 
wife would ever be at a loss for some 
use for the bagging. 

The other producers are secretive as 
yet. Remarks from their camps to the 
effect that 25-lb. bags do not lend them- 
selves to high production leads to the 
belief that somebody, like Morton or 
Worcester, is coming out with a spe- 
cial air-raid package. And it also seems 
likely that the salt in these special bags 
will be fortified with an absorbent chem- 
ical to make it more moisture-free. 

Such a maneuver will diversify the 
advertising still more. International un- 
doubtedly will claim that salt, especially 
treated with absorbent chemicals, will 
be too expensive vis-a-vis sand. ‘Ihe 
others can counter-claim a lot of ingredi- 
ents. Fortified salt, by the way, prob- 
ably won’t be advertised for human 
consumption, thus won’t clutter up the 
consumer’s kitchen for years on end 
and ruin the postwar market. 
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One market whose future CAN be weighed 


YOU K1IIOW THAT agriculture is a great producing 
industry . . . that during 1942 the people of agri- 
culture wili supply this country and the world with 
79,000,000 hogs for slaughter, with 4,200,000,000 
dozen eggs, and similar stupendous quantities of 
other foods and fabrics. . . 

But have you thought of the vast amount of 
goods that farmers and their families will consume 
this year ... with a total income of nearly 14 
billion dollars to spend... 

Building materials . . . clothing . . . drug store 
products . . . home furnishings . . . and yes, food. 
All in all, the people of agriculture constitute the 
greatest single consuming market in America! 

And unlike many consumer groups today, agri- 
culture is a stable market. Its population is not 
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shifting. And its program calls for increasing out- 
put—even after the war is won! 

The stability of agriculture is a life-line to the 
manufacturer pressed on all sides by daily shifts 
and reshufflings in hundreds of marketing areas. 

And nowhere is this stability better demon- 
strated than in the long and active life of Country 
Gentleman—the magazine that speaks for agri- 
culture. For more than a century it has been 
counselor and friend to America’s farming families. 
Its authority is recognized. Its word is respected. 

If you are looking for a stable base on which to 
build your business in a world of change . . . isn’t it 
a sensible precaution to discuss the great market 
of agriculture, and Country Gentleman, with your 
advertising agency, now? 


GNLEFES 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
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NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


Allis-Chalmers equipment cuts and processes lumber for U.S.A. homes 
and Allis-Chalmers plants make “cradles” 


Es, we'll help furnish a nursery or equip 
, ? gun turret. In fact, our 1600 types of 
equipment are used in every industry. 
For 95 years, we’ve been at this work. 
Today, no othercompanymakes'as many 
kinds of capital goods as Allis-Chalmers. 
The point is that this broad background 


Allis-Chalmers equipment handles tim- makes possible our unique Cooperative En- 
ber to build and furnish U.S. homes. gineering Service. To companies engaged 


IN ANY OF THE 
| FOLLOWING FIELDS 


CALL © ALL 
: 
a) ui Te ~ > J h 


for 16-inch guns! 


in war production this is of unusual va 


It enablesourengineers, workingdire 
with your men, to solve your equip 


’ problems in the light of your whole pm 


tion set-up. 

In that way, you know in advance 
our equipment will fit in perfectly with 
your other units. Let’s talk it over. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, 


<i 


ENGINES AND 
CONDENSERS 


bod cereals are pressed into thin 
with special milling equipment 
ed and built by Allis-Chalmers. 


Welding blading for an Allis-Chalmers 
steam turbine. New Weld-O-Tron arc welds 
metals as light as 32 gauge. 


DEFENSE NEWS 


Free—New 36-page, profusely illustrated 
brochure, ““We Work For Victory... ~_ 
We Plan for Peace.” Of interest to e\ 
businessman! Shows'graphically industry’ 
enlistment in all-out victory drive. Just 
published by Allis-Chalmers. Write for 
your copy today! <a 


Allis-Chalmers tractor rushes bombs 
and fuel to British warplane. 


Announcing Greatest Motor |Im- 
provement in Years. New in construc 
tion, new in design, more completely pro 
tected, Allis-Chalmers introduces the new 
Lo-Maintenance Motor with all-round 
“Safety Circle” protection. 

Specially designed to give “‘all-around’”’ 
protection, the new “Safety Circle’’ is a 
wide, solid rib—integrally cast as a part of 
the frame—which formsan unbroken circle 
around the stator. One-piece cast fram: 
and cast end brackets guard against ex 
terior knocks. 

(Write today for Bulletin No. B-6210 


Salt for War. Salt zips food up, b 
the vast majority of salt produced is used 
for chemical and industrial purposes no 
essential to our war effort. 


Allis-Chalmers-equipped salt minin; 
plants are producing thousands of tor 
daily. Double roller mills, motors, Texropx 
Drives, hoisting equipment, steam tur 
bines and electrical control equipment, all 
engineered and made by Allis-Chalmers, 
are helping maintain wartime production 


_ schedules in salt mines. 


For Money- Saving Equipment 
And Engineering Cooperation 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


Building Squeeze 

To ease pinch created by 
demand and by shortage of 
materials, WPB clamps down 
on private projects. 


Construction, through the days of 

the defense program and the early 
months of the war, was the one war 
industry without a capacity problem. 
As one record after another of construc- 
tion volume was surpassed—$11,000,- 
000,000 last year for a new all-time high 
—the industry absorbed the work with- 
out a murmur, and there were still con- 
tractors clamoring for jobs. But war is 
finally catching up with the industry, 
and it’s now in the same boat with 
manufacturing. 
@ Caught in the Middle—It’s a pincer 
movement that did the job. On the 
one flank is an unparalleled increase in 
amount of necessary war construction— 
redoubling of the plant-building pro- 
gram, expansion of the Army, expansion 
of the Air Corps, expansion all along 
the line of the war effort. On the other 
hand, the supply of materials and con- 
struction machinery has dried up. To 
ease the pinch—to make the materials 
and machinery available on jobs where 
they are most sorely needed for the war 
effort—the War Production Board last 
week put the clamps on all building 
and put them on hard, 

The flow of materials had already 
been largely channeled to essential proy- 
ects by the application of priorities par- 
ticularly on the all-important metal 
products, but last week’s building ban 
makes more readily available a_ vast 
stockpile of materials, which WPB 
couldn't possibly have uncovered in any 
other way. Now owners of these mate- 
rials are forced to sell them where they 
are needed or simply let them gather 
dust and storage p hw for the dura- 
tion. ‘There is only one market and 
that’s the essential one. As for construc- 
tion equipment, its availability has been 
steadily curtailed—85% is going to Army 
and Navy Engineers or is shipped on 
lend-lease orders—and it has been diff- 
cult to control efficient war use of what 
is on hand by priorities. That is one 
of the principal reasons for last week’s 
W PB order. 

@ Setting the Limit—Under the terms 
of the order, no one—except on order for 
one of the government’s war agencies— 
can either start construction or pur- 
chase materials for a building project 
which costs more than $500 if a pri- 
vate residence is involved, $1,000 on a 
farm building, or $5,000 on other enter- 
prises, including commercial, industrial, 
recreational, highway and utility con- 
struction, whether privately or publicly 
financed. Forcing the limits to these 
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low levels, binding on any specific job 
over a period of one year, represents a 
distinct victory for the “all-outers” in 
WPB, for it was dispute over this point 
which held up issuance of the order 
during the past month (BW—Mar.28 
’42,p24). 

Exceptions to the order—on defense 

housing, for example—will be made by 
WPB. Necessary maintenance and re- 
pair work is still permitted, and _resi- 
dences which are damaged or destroyed 
“by fire, flood, tornado, earthquake, act 
of God or the public enemy” may be 
replaced. Mining construction and con- 
struction for the petroleum industry as 
governed by Order M-68 may also con- 
tinue. 
e No Drastic Effect—Actually the order 
doesn’t make as much difference as its 
drastic terms might imply. It’s been a 
long time since anyone in his senses 
undertook large- -scale construction with- 
out a priority rating, or stocks on hand 
of the essential plumbing, heating, 
and wiring equipment. ‘The new rule 
is aimed primarily at small house-build- 
ers—inen who heretofore have scurried 
around, located odd stocks of materials, 
and used their checkbooks as priority 
ratings. 

Because of the restrictions which have 
existed on nonmilitary construction for 
some time and because of the steadily 
ballooning volume of defense building, 
the order isn’t likely to cut total con- 
struction volume far below last year’s 
record total. So far this year, as reported 
by Engineering News-Record, private 
building is down 53%, but federal work 
is up 75%, and the over-all figure of 
$2,346,000,000 from Jan. 1 to date 
represents a net gain of 41%. 

e Who Gets Hit Hardest—Individual 
elements in the industry will, of course, 
feel the impact of the order severely, 
particularly next year when the building 


of war plants, military estab 

and defense housing will ha. 
its peak. Private home build 
ready been so hard hit that 
scarcely feel the new order: 
these have already found a 
themselves, particularly in th 
housing field, while others ha. 
taken to the storm cellar for 
tion. 

Highway construction is now the diy, 
sion of the industry most directly in the 
line of fire. The building of acce, 
roads to Army camps and \ plants 
together with the development of th. 
network of highways judged strategic t 
defense, kept road building moving 4 
a fairly normal rate up to last Vear 
Now, however, the access-road_ progray 
is running its course, and the W ar De 
partment, no longer concerned with the 
theoretical possibility of invasion, ha; 
lost interest in the strategic networ 
Right now, its only concern is to provide 
roads that will keep troops and wa 
materials out of the mud. Principa 
“out” for private road builders lies 
the expanded airport-building progray 
for much of their equipment can be used 
in this type of construction. 

e Commandeering a Possibility—Hig! 
way departments of state and local go 
ernments are directly on the spot—and 
by design, not accident, for the equip 
ment and machinery in their hands rep 
resents virtually the only untapped 1 
ervoir of tools vital to defense. Having 
eyed that pool enviously for some tinc 
WPB is just now completing a sur 
of its size and dimensions. Since th: 
highway departments don’t have t 
make their tools earn a profit, hence arc 
not induced by the ban on building 
put them into use where they ar 
needed, WPB may be forced to requis 
tion their idle or semi-idle equipment 
@ Other Pressures Applied—To force the 
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ROAD TO JAPAN? 


Working against time to complete the 
Alaska-U. S. Highway ahead of sched- 


engineers at Dawson Creek, 
Alaska, have not allowed subzero 
weather to interfere with preparations 
to receive new troops and supplies. 
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To Protect against Terror of Bomb 


Flare or the Costliness of Wasted Time ! 


ARE YOUR VITAL RECORDS 
REALLY SAFE FROM FIRE? 
Check your vault door now. If it isn’t labeled, 
it cannot be relied upon for dependable fire 
protection! Important records, plans, speci- 
fications, etc., may be virtually unprotected 
in an old style vault. That is why we welcome 
an Opportunity to analyze your present fire 
hazard and tell you more about DIEBOLD 
modern vault and file storage room doors. 
These doors are labeled for 2, 1, 2, 4 and 
6 hours fire resistance. Call or write us today. 


MAETHODS EQUIPMENT + SAFES » MONEY CHESTS + ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES - BANK VAULTS » OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


Offices in: New York, Chicugo, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Boston, St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, St. Lovis * Dealers in other Principal Cities 


The shrill, terrifying whistle of a falling bomb...the skulking saboteur working 
in the dark . . . the careless flick of a smouldering cigarette . . . these, and any of 
a score of other “Acts” may cause devastating fire. But, no matter how it starts, 
fire is a dangerous hazard to invaluable records. Unfortunately, even insurance 
cannot replace such records when once destroyed. 


For over 80 years Diebold has been a leader in supplying America with “pre- 
ventive insurance”—fire-resistive vault doors labeled to withstand intense heat; 
fire-and-bandit-resistive safes and chests for office, store or home; and thé famous 
Electric Rekordesk Safes that open and close at a touch of a button. Diebold 
recently has broadened its business service, and now the Cardineer Rotary File, 
Reveldex, Reference Panels, Visible Files, office forms and other business equip- 
ment help America do more work, at greater speed and at less cost. 


While protective equipment against fire is vital, most of our energy in Diebold 
plants is directed toward war production—in turning out special armor plate to 
protect fearless American and allied airplane pilots—in producing still more 
armor plate for countless tanks and guns for use all over the world. 

Diebold’s Methods Department is ready to aid you in solving problems of record- 


processing or protection. To speed up work —to increase efficiency —to secure 
greatest protection and to add to the profit side of the ledger — consult Diebold. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. « Plants and General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 
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TEST YOUR PLUGS, MISTER? 


Before being placed in service, all- 
welded plugs used to close off pen- 
stocks at Grand Coulee Dam had to 
get an O.K. from an X-ray technician. 


Two General Electric 200,000-volt 
X-ray units were used to make radio- 
graphs, not only of welded seams of 
plugs but also those of the dam’s 18 
turbine penstocks, each of which can 
pass 141 tons of water a second. 


most effective use possible of existing 
construction equipment, WPB is relying 
not only on its no-building order but 
also on other techniques. For one 
thing, the equipment-manufacturing in- 
dustry has been subjected to deliber- 
ately tough priority treatment for some 
time. This treatment has not only con- 
served essential materials and paved the 
way for the conversion of the industry 
to the production of pumps, hoists, and 
engines needed in the shipbuilding pro- 
gram, but by cutting down on the sup- 
ply of new equipment available, it has 
compelled both contractors and builders 
to make more efficient use of what they 
have. 

Direct pressure in the form of priori- 

ties has also been applied on the build- 
ers. An order of last month forbids sale 
of crawler tractors except on A-1 ratings, 
and similar orders will issue soon on 
shovels and cranes. The tightening of 
these restrictions is forcing builders to 
scour the backroads for equipment, and 
that is just exactly what WPB wants 
to see happen. 
e Army Lends a Hand—Contracts let 
by the Army Corps of Engineers afford 
another technique of bringing existing 
equipment into line with construction 
needs. The so-called re-capture clause 
in Engineer contracts tends steadily to 
syphon equipment into a government- 
owned pool. ‘This is how it works. In 
the cost-plus-a-fee contracts on which 
most large construction jobs are built, 
use of equipment Is charged to the gov- 
ernment as a rental item. Rental for 
contractor-owned equipment is set ac- 
cording to a formula involving the cost 
and age of the machine. 
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Until last September, all equipment, 
whether rented from the contractor him- 
self or from third parties, was subject 
to “recapture.” That is, whenever the 
total rentals paid exceeded half the de- 
preciated value of the equipment, the 
government could take it over by paying 
the difference. Intended at that time as 
financial protection for the government, 
this recapture provision was a sore point 
with contractors, who saw the tools that 
enabled them to stay in business being 
taken away from them by Washing- 
ton. Last September, the schedule of 
rentals was lowered, and the recapture 
clause was omitted for contractor-owned 
equipment. 

But regardless of contractors’ feelings, 
equipment recapture does give the Corps 
control over the usage of the machinery, 
prevents it from being diverted to less 
essential work. And consideration is 
now being given to re-introducing re- 
capture. One possibility is a provision 
that any machine acquired with priority 
assistance should be made subject to 
recapture. 
© Keeping Prices in Line—These tech- 
niques of forcing more efficient use of 
construction equipment have had the 
inevitable effect of stimulating demand, 
and now to avoid runaway prices the 
Office of Price Administration is getting 
ready to freeze equipment rentals at 
the values laid out in the “Green Book” 
of the Associated Equipment Distribu- 
tors. Simultaneously the Corps of En- 
gineers is getting ready to stabilize at 
the same levels the rentals which it will 
allow in cost-plus contracts instead of 
permitting those rentals to be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. 


Furnitures Hope 


Industry, counting heavily 
on outfitting war workers’ 
homes, evolves designs scaled 
to dimensions of new housing. 


The furniture industry, which sees 
plenty of trouble ahead (BW —Ap,.]| 
’42,p32) is eagerly grasping one war. 
born opportunity: The chance to fur. 
nish the houses provided by the gov. 
ernment for war workers. The industry 
expects that most of these war homes 
will have to be outfitted from the 
ground up, and their furniture needs 
probably cannot be met adequately out 
of present manufacturers’ and retailers’ 
stocks. 

e Shooting at New Market—W ith) its 
eye squarely on this opportunity, Chi- 
cago’s American Furniture Mart has 
designated its spring showing (Ap: 

to May 2) as the “First National De. 
fense Furniture and Homefurnishing 
Market.” The Mart will coordinate dis- 
plays of furniture and household acces- 
sories specifically designed for war 
homes. “Defense” furniture likewise 
will be shown at the other major spring 
markets—Grand Rapids, High Point, 
and Jamestown. 

Designs, while marking no adical 

departure, will be simpler and individ- 
ual pieces will be scaled down to the 
dimensions of war workers’ homes 
(13/2”x 96” bedrooms, for example). 
Importance of this potential business 
may be judged by the fact that such big 
names in the industry as Kroehler, Len- 
oir, Johnson-Carper, Heywood-Wake- 
field, and Kling have new designs in 
the works for the forthcoming show- 
ings. 
e Price Expectations—Expectation _ is 
that the new designs will sell at 8% to 
12% under the usual retail markups. 
Retailers meeting recently in New York 
City under the aegis of the National 
Retail Furniture Assn. drew up sample 
budgets to show that war workers’ 
homes could be furnished completely 
for $450 to $525. These are not min- 
mums, but the dealers figure that they 
represent about what the average family 
is able and willing to pay. 

Both manufacturers and retailers rec- 

ognize that prices have to be right, so 
that workers’ kicks won’t rouse Wash- 
ington. 
e@ Other Opportunities—In a circular 
letter to the trade, American Furniture 
Mart also points to other wartime oppor- 
tunities: further supplying of furniture 
to the Army and Navy; production of 
various military items which cannot 
be classified as furniture, for example, 
propellers and other airplane parts; pro- 
duction of equipment for Civilian De- 
fense. 
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“I’VE LEARNED SOMETHING 
NEW ABOUT CRANE 
DELIVERIES!’ 


“We're used to delays these days. So when P&H prom- 
ised a definite delivery date, I said, "Well, maybe!’ But 
when that day came, here was our crane — right on time. 


“We've learned that there’s a real advantage in P&H's 
more advanced crane-building facilities. We've seen what 
P&H can do when given full control of crane production, 
including such items as electrical apparatus, etc. And 
we've learned something about greater crane values per 
dollar of cost.” 
P&H is America’s oldest and only crane builder 
producing complete electrical equipment. 


General Offices: 4468 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MONROES | 


for all needs in 
business figures 


Hemline of Battle 


WPB moves most warily in 
cutting down dresses. Women’s 
clothing industry adapts itself 
and hides any misgivings. 

Probably no other single curtailment 


edict out of Washington has received 
as much attention from both press and 


| public as Order L-85, which limits the 
| amount of yardage that may henceforth 
| go into milady’s gown. The shutdown 


Monroe High- 
Speed Calculator 


The Monroe line of machines covers 
the whole range of business figuring, 
and Monroe service is as near as your 
telephone. 

To compute basic figures business 
depends on Monroe High-Speed Cal- 
culators; for proof and form work it 
turns to Monroe Adding-Listing 
Machines, while Monroe Bookkeepers 
speed and simplify the keeping of ac- 
counts and business controls. 

Call the nearest Monroe representa- 
tive or write us for full information 
about the complete Monroe line. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC., 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Electric and 
Hand Power 


HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 


ONSULT with Sedgwick on any 

lifting problem associated with 
present emergency needs. All our en- 
gineering and plant facilities are at 
the disposal of executives who are 
concerned with vertical transportation 
in their factories, warehouses and 
other structures. 


* * * * 
Since 1893, Sedgwick has specialized 
in the design and manufacture of lift 


equipment to meet normal and spe- 
cial requirements. 


Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th St., New York 


Dumb Waiters 
& Elevators 


of whole industries has been brought 
about with a good deal less furor than 
the fractional shortening of hemlines 
and narrowing of silhouettes. 


e Handled with Care—The War Produc- 


_tion Board, well aware that women’s 


fashions are unadulterated dynamite, 


| has handled the new limitation decree 


with greater-than-usual care. An 18-page 
press release (single-spaced, on both 
sides of the paper) assures the ladies 


| that no style “freezing,” or standardiza- 


tion is involved. Contrariwise, WPB 
has steered clear of limitations which 
would dictate radical fashion changes, 
tend to make present wardrobes obsolete. 
@ What the Order Does—Boiled down, 
L-85 accomplishes this: 

(1) Fixes maximum over-all lengths 
(from nape of neck to bottom of gar- 
ment) and “sweeps” (circumference of 
skirt) for all women’s, girls’, and chil- 
dren’s dresses, coats, skirts, jackets, etc. 


Styles in women’s wear aren’t being 
set by Paris, New York, or even Holly- 
wood this year. It’s Washington. 
And not by the capital's fine ladies, 
either, but Stanley Marcus (back to 


WPB conducted a survey of 
clothes in 25 cities across the c: 
a preliminary to the limitation 
based on average, rather than m):; 
measurements of garments no 
worn. 

(2) Forbids the sale of two 
articles of apparel at one un 
This does not apply to suits (ja 
skirts), but it does apply to dr 
with jackets and ensembles (d: 
coat, or suit and topcoat). 

(3) Forbids the manufacture 
ments with such yardage-con 
Style features as French (doub\ 
double yokes; balloon, dolman, and | 
o-mutton sleeves; all-over pleating, tuc 
ing, and shirring; petticoats, overskirt 
aprons, hoods, and what-not. 

(4) Limits hem lengths for 5, 
dresses, and jackets to 2 in. Belts ma, 
not be more than 2 in. wide. Sleey« 
dresses may be no more than 14 in, jn 
circumference (for size 16). Coat an 
jacket sleeves must be cuffless, may not 
be cut on the bias. 
® Woolen Garments—W PB is consider 
ably stricter as regards garments made of 
wool. No wool at all may be used in 
evening gowns and wraps. Coat inte: 
linings of either virgin or reprocessed 
wool are banned. Maximum measure 
ments allowed by the order are con- 
siderably skimpier for wool dresses. 

Restrictions on the manufacture of 
wool garments, present output of which 
is mostly intended for sale next fall, have 
already been put in force. Result has 
been a temporary shutdown for many 


camera), WPB’s women’s apparel sec- 
tion chief, who is telling what 1942 
modes will not be while newspapers 
style reporters take notes—but he in 
sists he’s not freezing styles. 
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coat and suit manufacturers who had | 
expected at least a month of grace and 
are NOW forced to redesign entire lines 
Vv ight. 
Full Impact Delayed—For all other 
branches of the women’s clothing indus- 
try L-85 goes into effect June 19. Thus, | 
«ince women’s fashions always are three 
or four months ahead of the seasons, 
its full impact probably will not be 
registered in store windows until late 
summer or early fall. Even after June | 

19, manufacturers and retailers will be | 
| Jlowed to clear out stocks on hand. | 
The ban on multiple sales at a unit 
rice will not be in force until Aug. 17. 

Publicly, the women’s clothing indus- 
try has accepted the order in the best of | 
srace. High-fashion retailers and cou- 
turiers have gone on record as saying, | 
in effect, that any designer who can't 
tun a couple of yards of flour sacking | 
into any debutante’s dream dress is not 
worthy of the name. Privately, many of 
them have grave misgivings—and they | 
sre afraid that L-85 may be only the 
beginning. 
eWhat They'd Prefer—What many 
retailers and clothing manufacturers 
would have liked to see was conserva- 
tion farther down the line. They argue 
that WPB could have saved 100,000,- 
000 yd. of material (estimated annual 
conservation to result from the order) 
just as effectively, and with a good deal 
less trouble, by imposing a 15% cut on 
fabric manufacturers. 

Retailers’ biggest objection is to the 
ban on multiple sales at a single price. 
WPB thinks the ban will keep consum- 
ers from purchasing unnecessary jackets, 
coats, etc. Retailers doubt this, and say 
that it interferes with a time-honored 
merchandising practice. 
¢ Hardest Hit—Manufacturers of so- 
called “junior” styles (technically, those 
to be worn by teen-age girls) probably 
are hardest hit as a group. In recent | 
years, very full skirts (usually modeled 
after the “dirnd]” dresses worn by Euro- | 
pean peasant women) have become vir- 
tually a hallmark of these styles. 

Makers of inexpensive wash dresses 
(to retail under $3) complain that the 
order makes their garments appear sub- | 
standard, since their measurements 
usually are skimpier even than the maxi- | 
mums prescribed by WPB. 
* Accessories May Benefit—Only per-_ 
sons likely to benefit from the order are | 
accessory manufacturers. There’s no re- 
striction on manufacture of belts over 
2 in. wide, scarves, hoods, and what-not 
as long as they aren’t an integral part | 
of a costume, so accessory makers figure 
they will have a heyday dressing up 
WPB’s Cinderella gowns. 

Exempt from the order are infants’ 
apparel, maternity dresses, clothing for 
persons of abnormal size, religious robes 
and vestments, burial gowns, and bridal 
dresses, 

L-85 applies to all clothing manufac- 
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IN THIS BOTTLE: 


A Rich New Vitamin Find 


I; you are watching eagerly the development of new 
products— 

If you have a need for a Vitamin E concentrate in your 
business— 

Then here, at last, is what you have been looking for 
an entirely new Vitamin E concentrate. VEGOL is its name 
—VEGOL, the richest known commercial source of NATURAL 
Vitamin E. 

VEGOL is another discovery of high-vacuum distillation, 
the astonishing new technique developed by Distillation 
Products, Inc. Complete information about VEGOL is avail- 
able on request. And the DPI Service Laboratory brings 
you the benefit of wide experience in meeting the needs 

of food and drug processors. Write for the facts 
about VEGOL today. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. INC 


Joint FASTVIAN KODALI («) ILts 


- ~ 


“(il-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 


tured for a profit, including garments 
made by the two-flights-down tailor and 
the seamstress-by-the-day, though WPB 
does not pretend to any means of polic- 
ing these. The housewife who makes 
her own or her family’s clothes is not 
asked to comply, but Washington be- 
lieves she will. Pattern manufacturers 


have not been brought under the order 
yet, — will be shortly. 

@ A Retailer in Charge—For one thing, 
the clothing industry is grateful. Ad- 
ministration of the order will be in the 
hands of Stanley Marcus, chief of the 
new Apparel Section in the Textile, 
Clothing, and Leather Goods branch of 


WPB. Marcus came to Wa hington 
from the specialty store of Neiman-May. 
cus in Dallas, Tex. 

Fashion know-alls rank Neiman-Mgr. 
cus among the half-dozen smartey 
stores in the country, and the ; idustry 
is relieved to be in the hands of a map 
who can tell a bustle from a hoop skirt 


© Tires—Tire-users cligible to obtain re- 
treaded tires are made eligible for new 
tubes under amendment of the tire ra- 
tioning regulations. Machinery is also set 
up by which retreaders may obtain allot- 
ments of camelback. 

Eligible vehicles now equipped with 
mud or snow tires must wear them out 
before getting certificates for new tires. 

OPA has no objection if owners of 
vehicles eligible for retreads change the 
wheels to take new “obsolete” tires. 

Amendment of M-15-b prohibits man- 
ufacture of blowout shoes and restricts 
production of reliners. 


@ Food—Only 22 listed types of soups 
may be packed in tinplate after June 30, 
and soups so packed after that date must 
contain specified percentages of solids. 
During 1942 a canner may use, in pack- 
ing these soups in condensed form, 
100% of the tinplate used for the same 
purpose in 1941; in packing in ready-to- 
serve form, use is limited to 70% of 
1941. Cans must be of No. 1 picnic or 
larger size. 

Additional sugar quotas have been 
granted by WPB to 40 areas which have 
gained more than 10% in population 
during the past year. Instead of 80% 
of 1941 use, receivers in these areas will 
get percentages from 90% to 145%. 

Interpretation 2 of the sugar order 
(M-55) explains that delivery of quota- 
exempt sugar to canners and processors 
applies only to requirements for first 
processing of foods. 


@ Petroleum—New installations of equip- 
ment to contain, distribute, or dispense 
liquefied petroleum gas is forbidden by 
order L-86. Installations under way Jan. 
14 may be completed up to May 15, 
and replacement of containers by con- 
tainers of equal or lower capacity is still 
permitted. 

Amendment of Temporary Price 
Schedule 11 permits retailers in the east- 
ern curtailment area to charge a price 
which will give them a.3¢ markup. 


© Tractors—Production of small crawler 
tractors in the 17-35 hp. class is forbidden 
after Sept. 1 by Order L-53-a, and lim- 
ited meanwhile to a total of 3,035 trac- 
tors, as compared with a scheduled pro- 
duction for the remainder of the year 
of 6,973. 


@ Machinery—Sale or delivery of listed 
types of industrial machinery (new, used, 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


or reconditioned) by a manufacturer or 
distributor is forbidden by Order L-83, 
except for government and lend-lease or- 
ders and orders bearing a rating of A-9 
or better as evidenced by a PD-3 or 
PD-3A certificate countersigned before 
Apr. 9, or by a PD-1, PD-1A, or P-19h 
certificate. 

The order does not prevent delivery of 
repair parts to fix a Sochdoun or any 
delivery of parts amounting to less than 
$1,000 per machine repaired. It applies 
to all orders for leather, tanning, tex- 
tile, cotton ginning and delinting, and 
shoe manufacturing and repairing ma- 
chinery; also to orders over $1,000 for 
pulp and papermaking machinery, and 
to orders over $200 for packaging and 
labeling machinery (except for canning), 
and for paper converting, printing and 
publishing, bakery, confectionery, bever- 
age bottling, and industrial sewing ma- 
chinery. 


© Trucks—Manufacture of medium and 
heavy trucks and off-the-road motor ve- 
hicles is forbidden after completion of 
February and March quotas by order 
L-l-e. Order P-54, granting an A-3 
rating on materials for permitted trucks, 
is extended to May 31. 


© Typewriters—Added to the list of per- 
sons eligible to buy standard typewriters 
are manufacturers of component parts 
of listed primary munitions and indus- 
trial equipment. To the list of portable 
buyers are added plants which show that 
60% of their operations are in accordance 
with A-3 or better ratings. 


© Containers—Manufacture of rubber 
closures to seal glass jars containing any 
of some 40 products, mostly foods, is 
forbidden after Apr. 19 by order M-119. 


@ Sani Napkins—Order L-95 limits 
the length of wrappers for sanitary nap- 
kins to 19 in., width of standard cellu- 
lose-filled to 83 in., standard cotton- 
filled to 9 in., supersize to 9% in. 


© Golf—Use of cork, plastics, and metals 
other than iron and steel in the manu- 
facture of golf clubs is forbidden by L-93. 
Use of iron and steel is cut to half the 
1941 rate until June 1 and forbidden 
thereafter. 


© Heating Pads—Order L-84 limits pro- 
duction of home-type heating pads this 
year to 50% of 1940 output and pro- 


— 


duction of hospital type to the full 1940 
figure. Manufacturers may not purchase 
any critical materials except from each 
other, may not use any chromium or an\ 
heating element containing more than 
50% nickel. 


© Shellac—Output of phonograph records 
and radio transcriptions will Be cut to 
about 30% of the 1941 figure to save 
shellac. Half of inventories in excess of 
10,000 Ib. are frozen, and uses other 
than disks are cut to 75% until June 30 
and 35% thereafter. 


© Building—An A-5 rating is granted for 
materials on the defense housing critical 
list which are needed for remodcling 
houses in defense areas. Critical ma- 
terials used may not exceed $100 per 
room or $800 per structure. Dwellings 
must rent for not more than $50 a 
month or sell for not more than $6,000) 
Application is made to local FHA offices 
on PD-406. 

All retail stocks of copper screening 
have been frozen by amendment of 
M-9-c. 


@ Metals—Prices of Lake Superior Dis- 
trict iron ores are frozen at substantially 
1941 levels by Regulation 113. 

Sale, except by a retailer, of solder 
containing more than 16% tin by weight, 
or any tin-bearing babbitt or tin oxide, 
is forbidden by amendment of M-43 
except on priority-rated orders or for 
manufacture or sealing of cans in ac- 
cordance with Order M-81. Restrictions 
on use of tin are removed from manv- 
facture of munitions. 


© Other Priority Actions—Manufactur- 
ers of paper, paperboard, and paper 
products are permitted to accumulate 
unlimited inventories of waste paper bv 
Order M-129. . . . Manufacture of soil 
pipe is limited to a single weight by 
amendment of Schedule IV, Order L-42. 


@ Other Price Actions—Price for used 
tail for structural purposes is governed 
by the scrap-iron schedule, No. 4, rather 
than relaying rail, No. 46. . . . Tech- 
nical changes have been made in the 
following schedules: 61, leather; tempo- 
rary 8, pork; 88, petroleum; 112, Penn 
sylvania anthracite; 32, eastern paper 
board; 7, 11, 33, 35, 89, cotton goods: 
102, refrigerators; 29 and 77, coke; tem- 
porary 18, electrical appliances; 80, litho- 
pone; 111, vacuum cleaners. 
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WHY DISCUSS A SPORTSHACK WHEN WE'RE AT WAR? 


Wirn BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY engaged up to the hilt in 
winning the war for America... it may seem irrelevant, at 
first glance, for Durez to focus attention on a Sportshack. 

Yet just as surely as victory will be ours . . . the Sportshack 
is symbol of a coming industrial upswing! But let Donald 
Deskey, who designed this modern log cabin, give you a clue 
to its importance... 

"The Sportshack has sleeping accommodations for six. 
Completely insulated, it is equally suitable for beach house 
or ski cabin, hunting lodge or weekend house. Compact, it is 
pre-fabricated and demountable. Durez resin-bonded ply- 
wood makes possible such new construction features. For 
both exterior and interior walls are built with ‘Weldtex.’ 
This sturdy, striated plywood is as modern as today’s air- 
plane in appearance, yet bas the nostalgic charm of the 
weathered wood in an old log cabin.” 

“Weldtex” is only one of the many plywoods which owe 
much of their development to Durez research in phenolic 


resins. Naturally, along with Durez plastics, these p!ywoods 
are finding their way into war material. 

But their emergency uses point unerringly to a brilliant fu- 
ture. Post-war production of Durez-bonded plywood pleas- 
ure boats at moderate prices is foreshadowed by the use of 
such plywoods right now in the navy’s new mosquito boat 
fleets. The day will come when army barracks give way to 
vast economical housing projects. Sooner than you think, the 
aviation industry will become one of plywood’s best cus- 
tomers. The possibilities are almost endless. 

Perhaps Durez-bonded plywoods can help you serve your 
country today. Why not consult with Durez research engi- 
neers and chemists? Certainly you will also want to know 
what Durez plastics and resins can do for your business, once 
the victory’s won. A request on your letterhead will briug 
Durez Plastics News to your desk every month . . . keep 
you abreast of the continuous progress in plastics — the 
materials of “tomorrow.” 


DUREZ...plastics that Sit the job 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. DUREZ 
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1064 WALCK ROAD, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


"Rhee don’t 


worry about 
Spring Problems! 


*® Yes, there are many “head- 
aches” in all phases of industry 
today. But when a spring prob- 
lem arises, Muehlhausen can take 
the whole load off your shoulders. 
For experienced engineers are 
ready to help in the design of 
springs for your new products... 
capable production men using ex- 
tensive manufacturing facilities 
are always ready to rush springs 
of any design in any quantity. And, 
to assure you of the finest qual- 
ity, all spring designs are checked 
and double-checked in the labo- 
ratory by exclusive, severe test- 
ing operations. 


Feel free to inquire on any phase 
of spring design. You can always 
depend upon Muehlhausen to 
solve any spring problem correct- 
ly, and produce all springs with 
accuracy and precision. 


FREE! senp For inrormaTioNn 
@ New Die Spring Folder No. 45 
Springs for Armament 


Write to Mueblhausen 
Spring Corporation, 
775 Michigan Avenue, 
Logansport, Indiana. 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


SPRINGS 


EVERY TYPE AND SIZE 


Gas Deliveries Cut 


Though East Coast is put 
under new restrictions, Ickes is 
still avoiding card rationing, 
which industry strongly favors. 

Action was heavy on the East Coast 


gasoline-shortage front this week, with 
regulations, rulings, and rumors bom- 


| barding buyers and sellers. 


Deliveries to service stations and bulk 
consumers in the restricted area were 
further reduced, from 80% of the base 
period to 664%, effective Apr. 15. 


| @ Card Rationing?—Although the pe- 


troleum industry is strongly in favor of 
immediate institution of card rationing 
of gasoline, Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes expressed the belief that this 
method was a very cumbersome opera- 
tion, difficult to work out satisfactorily, 
and that it should be avoided if possible. 
He added that he hoped that if the new 
cut in deliveries worked out, formal 
rationing would be unnecessary. 

The war council of the petroleum in- 
dustry announced that, on the basis of 
the best available estimates of tanker, 
tank car, and pipeline capacity, the East 
Coast would have a deficiency of 81,- 
000,000 bbl. of all petroleum products 
(roughly 20% of normal demand) dur- 
ing the last nine months of this year. 
e Tank Car Peak—The estimate is ad- 
mittedly very rough, based as it is on 
such unpredictable factors as tanker 
sinkings or diversions, and possible in- 
creases in tank car and pipeline capacity. 
Tank car deliveries, which hit a new 
high of 525,000 bbl. in the week of 
Apr. 4, have nearly reached their peak, 
according to J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Assn. of American Railroads. There 
is still hope for greatly increased pipe- 
line capacity, however. 

A subcommittee of the industry’s war 
council has proposed that 1,400 miles 
of pipe, which can be obtained from 
Middle Western and Gulf Coast facili- 
ties that are now either idle or operating 
between points that can be served by 
other means, be dug up and relocated to 
serve the East Coast. This week Co- 
ordinator Ickes announced that the relo- 
cation would be carried out. 
eBarges Figure in Plans—Some of the 
pipe will probably be used to extend 
existing lines, such as the Plantation 
Line, and some to build new lines from 
oil fields to the Mississippi River, where 
barges can take up the load. The sub- 
committee also recommended that flow 
be reversed in certain lines which at 
present carry East Coast refinery prod- 
ucts to Great Lakes consuming areas. 

That the shortages of both gasoline 
and tires are affecting passenger car 
travel is now beyond doubt. A reliable 
source in the industry estimates that, 


EYE FOR EYE 


While the cat on the wall demon 
strates an authentic gleam, girls iy 
Jonas Bros. Denver studio go about 
their business of matching glass eves 
for stuffed animals. Before the wa. 
this country’s taxidermists got their 
artificial animal eyes from the same 
German cartel that dominated the 
market for human glass eyes. Cut of 
from this source, Coleman _ Jonas, 
whose firm uses thousands of glass 
eyes for fish, birds, and mammals each 
year, began experimenting. Result: 
100% U.S.-made eyes for the mount. 
ing clientele. 


while passenger car use in 194] was 
about 9% more than in 1940, travel in 
January, 1942, was no better than equal 
to January, 1941, and that in Februar 
it probably fell around 9% below the 
corresponding month last year. 

e@ Current Estimate—The American Av- 
tomobile Assn. estimated this week that 
gasoline consumption by private cars is 
currently running 20% below a year 
ago, and that use of passenger cars for 
long gg has been curtailed as much 
as 40% 


CONTACTING SERVICE MEN 


One way companies can keep in 
touch with their employees in the armed 
services is facilitated by Parcels for the 
Forces, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Parcels for the Forces 
specializes in assembling kits of food 
delicacies, toilet articles, and what-not 
for service men, already has shipped ovet 

250,000. 

The service takes complete charge 
of assembling, packaging, and delivery 
(guaranteed to any part of the world 
where U.S. forces may be serving 
Companies may have their own labels 
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fixed to the packages, if they wish, and 
can arrange for the inclusion of house- 

ns, newsletters, etc. Parcels can be 
made up to specifications, but most 
companies prefer to take one of the 
ready-made packages. These vary in price 
from $2.99 to $8.66. 

Parcels for the Forces was originated 


in London by the wholesale grocery firm | 


of Johnston, Hewson. A branch was set 
up in the United States to enable Amer- 


icans to send packages to friends and rel- | 
atives in Britain. Now it’s doing a full- | 


time business supplying American sol- 
diers and sailors. 


Glum Gold Miners 


Industry representatives’ 
offer to give 10 lb. of scrap 
for each pound of replacement 
parts is “last hope” gesture. 


California gold mining leaders pro- 
posed to WPB recently to supply 10 
lb. of scrap in the form of old machin- 
ery for every pound of new replacement 
parts released to them by the board. 
Meeting in emergency session in Sacra- 
mento, 200 representatives of the indus- 
try devised the plan as a means of post- 
poning a shutdown of their operations. 
¢ Other Promises—The group also prom- 
ised to conserve present equipment and 
materials by a pooling arrangement 
among operators. For good measure, 
but rather superfluously, these operators 
who have lost 40% of their top hands 
to war industries, promised not to ex- 
pand operations for the duration. 

Apparently this “ten for one” barter 
plea is the last hope of California’s 
$50,000,000-a-year industry, hard hit by 
the recent WPB low priorities ruling for 
gold mines (BW—Mar.14’42,p24). Ac- 
cording to this ruling, only those gold 
mines whose byproduct output of cop- 


per, lead, and zinc represents at least | 


30% of the mine’s dollar value produc- 
tion are in position to receive critical 
materials. California mines produce 
practically none of these byproducts. 
¢ What Closure Means—The California 
gold interests, claiming that their prob- 
lem is unlike that of other American 
industries, say that lack of materials 
causing mine shutdowns for the dura- 
tion will amount to virtual confiscation 
of properties. Since most of the big 
producers in the Mother Lode are deep 
holes, these mines will fill with water 
during enforced closure. The industry 
contends that only 10% of these prop- 
erties can be dewatered for profitable 
production after the war. 

While the miners were still in ses- 


| 


sion the dramatic news reached them | 


that the famous old Argonaut Mine, 


one of the nation’s greatest producers, 


| 


had dumped its last bucketload of ore. | 
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From soup to bullets 


The press of a thumb...“click!”... 
and another clip of cartridges is ready 
to make aggressors wish they hadn’t 
started! 


Today’s mass production of these 
bullets, shells and clips—and a wide 
variety of other war materials, even 
canned soup—is being facilitated by 
Wissco metal conveyor belts. 


More and more industries, under 
the terrific strain of day-and-night war 
roduction, are discovering that these 
emia metal belts not only stand 
up under the intense heat of anneal- 
ing and hardening furnaces—or under 
the punishment of chemical—or wet- 
processing, but they also cut costs. 


Wissco Conveyor Belts are but one 
of scores of products of the Wickwire 
Spencer blast furnaces and mills, now 
going all-out to help win the war. To 


know more about Wissco products, to 
learn how they may help in your wa: 
effort, write Department B-3, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Company, 500 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EACH Wissco Conveyor Belt is custom- 
engineered, and manufactured to meet the 
requirements of a given, specific job high 
or low temperature, chemical, abrasive or 
other kind of punishment. If you have a 


belt problem, discuss it with us. 


The steel industry needs scrap. You can help 
Victory by salvaging and selling old metal. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


Seven Plants Located in MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, ILLINOIS 
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Spring Crisis Approaches 


Balance of economic power, already shifted dangerously, 
will be at stake as Nazis and Japanese press drives for Middle 
East and India. Vital industries and materials threatened. 


The spring crisis is developing accord- 
ing to pattern although slightly behind 
the schedule anticipated by most Wash- 
ington strategists (BW—Jan.3’42,p30). 

Convinced that the United States is 
in no position this spring to launch a 
direct attack on Japan from small, in- 
adequately manned and supplied bases 
in Alaska, Tokyo has boldly moved 
three of its biggest and most powerful 
battleships and at least five of its air- 
craft carriers into the Indian Ocean. 


Ruling Bay of Bengal 

Since the beginning of April, this 
powerful fleet has been in virtual con- 
trol of the whole vast Bay of Bengal. 
Bases are at Singapore, Penang (whose 
docks and harbor facilities were left in 
perfect condition when British troops 
were forced to flee on a few hours’ 
notice), the Andaman Islands, and 
Burma. The modern airport at Mingal- 
adon, ten miles east of Rangoon, is the 
largest in the entire Orient and has been 
in Japan’s hands long enough for Nip- 
ponese repair crews to have put it in 
first-class condition following the dam- 
age done by retreating British forces. 

The raids on Colombo and Trin- 
comalee, on the island of Ceylon, indi- 
cate that this is probably Tokyo's next 
objective. If the Japanese succeed in 
occupying this weakly held base at the 
southern tip of India, the stage will be 
set for the great coup of this war—a 
juncture with the Nazis in the Middle 
East (BW —Mar.14'42,p33). 


At Other End of Axis 


At this point, moves at the other end 
of the Axis must be fitted into the 
picture. 

Germany, after being suspiciously in- 
active for several months, is beginning 
to stir. While the Russians continue to 
make small gains on the northern front 
and opposite Moscow, German troops 
still hold most of the Crimea and are 
only a few miles from Rostov, vital gate- 
way to the Caucasus and to Russia’s 
greatest oil fields. At the same time, the 
recent shift in the Bulgarian cabinet 
following the visit of King Boris to 
Germany indicates that Bulgaria is being 
prepared to play a more active réle as 
the puppet of Berlin. 

The fact that recent British air raids 
over the Ruhr have been only weakly 
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attacked by Nazi planes supports recent 
rumors from the Balkans that German 
planes, tanks, and men are massing in 
Bulgaria, Greece, and the Aegean is- 
lands. It is not clear yet whether Turkey 
is in the line of attack or whether Hitler 
is preparing a vast air-borne blitz di- 
rectly at Syria and (through Libya and 
Crete) at Egypt. 


Laval’s Comeback 


Against this background the week’s 
news from Vichy is especially alarming. 
Pierre Laval, one of the most ardently 
pro-Nazi of French statesmen, has been 
taken into the cabinet of Marshal 
Pétain. Since Laval approves of col- 
laboration with Berlin and since France 
has little left to offer Hitler beyond the 
French fleet and full Vichy permission 
to occupy bases in the French colonies 
in Africa, it looks as though Germany 
is completing the final preparations for 
an all-out drive to sweep the United 
Nations out of the Mediterranean and 


northern Africa, cut off Britai; 
India and China and from its ; 
plies in Arabia, and Iran, and ; 
junction with the Japanese for 
moving east through the Bay of | 

The war is approaching its mo 
cal period, for behind the shrew 
strategy, which continues to be 
ingly successful, Berlin and Toh 
gambling for control over resour 
markets which will lift them comp|ct 
out of the “have not” class and pave 
the way for a counterblockade which 
could prove more than Britain would 
be able to break. 

Already there have been dangerous 
shifts in the balance of economic power, 
Six months ago the Axis controlled no 
more rubber than the puny output that 
Japan had acquired in French Indo. 
China. Today, if Ceylon with its an 
nual production of 90,000 tons falls to 
the Nipponese, the United Nations wil 
hold nothing but the uncertain output 
of Latin America and Liberia. , 

The Axis already controls more baux- 
ite and tin than the United Nations, 
but if they can cut India off from 
Britain they will control the world’s 
only great jute supply, the biggest re- 
serves of high-grade mica, inexhaustible 
reserves of manganese, and important 
quantities of chrome, oil seeds, and cot- 
ton. The dramatic changes in the eco- 
nomic potential of the opposing forces 
after the fall of Singapore (BW —Mar. 
14’42,p40) will become genuinely alarm- 
ing if the Middle East falls. 


India is the crux of the crisis this 


COVENTRY REBUILDING 


They might not be serious contenders 
in a beauty contest but the new-type 
homes that are springing up in Coven- 
try—British city which suffered so 


heavily during the Nazis’ terror bomb- 
ings—are as nearly blast-proof as men 
and materials can make them. Besides 
being able to withstand a 500-lb. 
bomb dropped 30 ft. away, the struc- 
tures are rot-, damp-, and fireproof. 
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No Whole is Greater than its Parts 


Sub-contracting in our National Effort 


Denne as is the industrial giant that is America, 
the nation’s strength is not alone measured by 
its large organizations. Vital to the success of 
our arms effort are the smaller enterprises— 
playing a part often unseen and unknown to 
most people, but of major consequence today. 

More and more, the sub-contractor is called 
upon to help speed over-all production. In the 
next year he is destined to play a far greater 
part than in past months. As the full victory 
effort reaches flood tide, armament worth bil- 
lions of dollars necessarily must be produced 


under sub-contract each year. 

Now, in this transitional period, sub-contrac- 
tors face the necessity of installing new machines, 
of retraining personnel, of making many other 
adjustments. Time and credit are required. It is in 
the latter capacity that the Chase National Bank 
can be, and is, of assistance to many established 
manufacturers. That the wheels of arms produc- 
tion may turn more quickly, the Chase offers its 
cooperation not only to direct contractors but 
also to sound enterprises, large or small, which 
are capably undertaking indirect defense work. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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week, but not because of the failure of 
the Cripps mission. London will win 
or lose the showdown in the Bay of 
Bengal on the basis of the military and 
naval forces and the supply bases al- 
ready there. Nothing that could have 
been accomplished this year as a result 
of the acceptance by India of the Lon- 
don plan to grant the country dominion 
status after the war would have made 
any difference in the battles already 
under way in the Indian Ocean. 


Attack from the East 

Tokyo's whole strategy in India—as in 
Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, and the 
Philippines—is to strike before the 
United Nations can get mobilized. ‘The 
battle for India will be won or lost on 
the troops that are in India now, and 
not on any that might have been mobil- 
ized by the Indians under the London 
program. 

It is typical of Axis strategy in this 
war that India is being attacked from 
the east rather than from the northwest 
where Britain for decades has main- 
tained a miniature Maginot Line of 
fortifications stretching from Karachi, 
past the famed Khyber Pass, to the Chi- 
nese frontier. 


Industries at Stake 


If Japan wins control over the cities 
of India’s Bengal coast, it will have al- 
most complete control over the rich 
mica and jute industries, the great ‘lata 
Iron Works southwest of Calcutta, and 
the rich tea and coffee plantations in 
Ceylon and southern India. Burma can 
supply ample oil for all ship operations 
in the area. 

The great tanneries of Madras can 
supply Japanese forces with shoes, and 
Madras and Calcutta textile mills can 
outfit the troops. But to Tokyo and 
Berlin, India—for the present—is only 
a stepping stone to the Middle East, 
and Ceylon may be the only region that 
Japan, for the present, may attempt to 
occupy. 


Japan Is Strained, But— 

This is the crisis which the United 
Nations face during the next few 
months. Japan's supply lines are long 
and tenuous. Its industries and ship- 
ping are strained. Its conquests are 
feebly held by a handful of troops at 
key points, but the probable resistance 
from the occupied countries is also 
small. 

In Europe, Russia may have unex- 
pected reserves to throw into the battle 
so that Germany’s dream of a blitz 
thrust through the Middle East may 
be foiled. Or Britain may be ready at 
jast to stage a full-scale invasion effort 
when Germany is fully engaged on 
other fronts. 

The crisis is fast approaching; the 
outcome of the Middle East showdown 
will soon be known. 
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INDIA’S DEFENSE COUNCIL 


With Japanese troops now solidly 
based in Burma, Japanese planes raid- 
ing vital defense posts in Ceylon, and 
strong Nipponese naval units operat- 
ing in the Bay of Bengal, the Defense 
Consultative Committee for India, 


headed by General Sir Archibald 
Wavell (head of table), Commander. 
in-Chief of United Nations forces jy 
India, swung into action this week, 
The committee represents the nearest 
approach to a Supreme War Com. 
mand on which the Indians them. 
selves are ofhcially represented. 


Controlling Jobs 


If plebiscite is favorable, 
Canada will freeze man power 
in present employment to ease 
transfer to essential war work. 


OTTAWA-In the current rapid 

speedup of Canada’s total war expan- 
sion program, the most drastic move on 
the board is the freezing of all man 
power in its present employment. Ot- 
tawa authorities aren’t entirely silent 
about it because the timing is tied to the 
result of the Dominion’s vote on Apr. 
27, which will determine whether the 
government is to have full authority to 
conscript man power for overseas 
service. 
@ Basic Part of Program—Actually, the 
plan is already a basic part of the new 
man-power program under the Director 
of National Selective Service, E. M. 
Little, who is on loan from Anglo- 
Canadian Paper Co. 

The move is planned as a necessary 
preliminary to the orderly transfer of 
more and more workers from nonessen- 
tial to essential occupations. The basis 
of this transfer is to be a complete 
nation-wide inventory of man power 
showing the numbers, classifications, 
and location of all workers. It is pro- 
posed to make this inventory effective 
by preventing the indiscriminate shift- 
ing about of workers pending their trans- 
fer to more vital employment. It copies 
some aspects of Britain’s wartime labor 
controls (BW —Apr.4’42,p46). 

@ What Poll Will Mean—If a prepon- 
derant “yes” vote is registered in the 


Apr. 27 plebiscite, it will be interpreted 
as meaning not merely that Canadian 
are willing. to have Ottawa use them in 
whatever way will help most to win the 
war, but that they insist on it. Such a 
vote will bring early application of the 
plan to freeze man power. 

A slim affirmative majority wil! dela 
it at least until actual war development 
made the total use of man _ power 
imperative. . 

A “no” 
indefinitely. 
@ Quebec Holds Key—The result of the 
plebiscite is something of a nation 
gamble, with Ottawa betting heavily 
an emphatic afhrmative answer to th 
government’s appeal for a free hand ti 
make the utmost use of the nation’s re 
sources for the defeat of Hitler and 
Hirohito. Quebec holds the key to the 
answer. 

A noisy campaign against the govem 

ment’s request is being conducted in 
French Quebec, with young isolationist: 
(Canada Firsters) making demonstra 
tions in cities and towns. All political 
parties, however, are campaigning for 4 
“ves” vote, parliament being in recess 
for three weeks to give them an oppo! 
tunity to stump the country and mobil- 
ize Opinion. 
e@ Total Mobilization—Ottawa_belicves 
it is taking the most effective prelim 
nary steps toward conversion of the 
country’s man power to war effort. First 
moves, made before parliament ad- 
journed, were the freezing of farm !abor, 
barring of restricted occupations to men 
of military age except by permit, exten 
sion of military age to 17-45, and ap 
pointment of a director of national se 
lective service. 

Freezing of all man power preparatory 


majority would postpone it 
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to transfer fits in as the next major 
move. ‘ 

@ Features of Plan—Main points of the 
pending plan: 

(1) Itis to be mainly regional, to avoid 
increasing transportation and housing 
difficulties by the movement of workers 
from one war production section to an- 
other. As far as possible, war work will 
be brought to the workers rather than 
workers to the work. Subcontracts will 
be distributed with this factor in view. 

(2) It will encourage management- 


worker committees which will speed the | 
upgrading of labor, encourage the devel- | 
opment of production shortcuts, and | 


smooth the way for the shifting of work- 
ers to jobs for which they are best 
adapted. Employers will be urged to go 
in more for personnel management. 
(3) As far as possible, new workers 
are to be trained fully before they are 
called for war plants. For this purpose, 
federal-provincial technical training cen- 
ters and plant training systems will be 
expanded (BW —Apr.4’42,p46). 
e Assess Labor Needs—While the inven- 


tory of available man power is being | 
completed, Director Little is undertak- | 


ing an assessment of the current and 


future labor requirements of Canada’s | 
War plant man- | 
agers and organizations like the Cana- | 


essential industries. 
dian Manufacturers Assn. are helping. 

Time is being saved in organizing the 
selective service system by using the Do- 
minion’s unemployment insurance setup 
as the framework. Local managers of the 
insurance system over the country will 
act as selective service officers. When 


HOW TO SOLVE 


Your Industrial Finish 
Problems on War Products 


JONES-DABNEY CO. has 
industrial finishes to meet a 
wide range of government 
specifications and to fit your 

own production schedules. 


With a substantial part of our production 
facilities and our research laboratories 
converted to war needs, we are prepared 
to deliver promptly lacquers, varnishes, 
enamels, synthetic resins and paints 
meeting U.S. specifications. 

All our knowledge gained through 
years of service to industrial manufac- 
turers is available to give you finishes 
that meet government ‘Specs,’ and our 
trained field men are ready to show you 
how each required specification may be 
most efficiently and economically fitted 
into your production program. 


Write today for our useful new booklet 
onU.S. specifications, and the finishes required 
for your war production. 


Jones-Dabney Co. 


Industrial Division of 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


the surveys of resources and require- | 
ments are completed, Director Little | 
will know where workers are going to be | 


needed and where they are available in 
their own districts. 

e Compulsion May Come—Present plan- 
ning doesn’t call for compulsion in ef- 
fecting the transfer of workers, although 
this may come. Substitute means are 
expected to be effective. If an appeal to 
a worker to shift from a civilian to a war 
job should not be enough, it will be easy 
to put pressure on him. His civilian job 
may be liquidated by restrictions on his 
civilian employer’s operations. Already 
employers are barred from preventing 
the voluntary transfer of skilled men 
needed in war industry. 

Any male applicant (the restrictions 
do not yet apply to women) for a job in 
a restricted occupation (and these now 
include almost any civilian industry) 
now has to secure a certificate from the 
local selective service director if he is 
between 17 and 45. If there is no open- 
ing for the man’s services in essential in- 
dustry, a temporary certificate is granted. 
Otherwise, the contro] already works 
rigidly. 

e Scope of Program--In over-all effect 
the whole man-power policy is intended 
to touch 300,000 Canadians this year: 
200,000 required for combatant services 
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and 100,000 for war industry. This is 
exclusive of workers frozen in agricul- 
tural employment. 

The Washington-Ottawa agreement 

announced last week-end for a saw-off in 
production of scarce farm products as 
between Canada and the United States 
may be traced directly to Ottawa’s price 
ceiling administration and its problems 
in maintaining the price roof. The plan 
has been under consideration since early 
in March (BW—Mar.21°42,p36). Origi- 
nating with the price ceiling organiza- 
tion, it was passed on to the Canadian 
Section of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee and eventually secured the approval 
of the two administrations. 
@ “One of the First”—Although the ini- 
tial arrangement is limited to promoting 
production of soybeans in the United 
States, for the vegetable oil needs of 
both countries, and corresponding ex- 
pansion of coarse grains and flax crops 
in Canada to meet needs on both sides 
of the border, it is noted here that Prime 
Minister King described the move as 
“one of the first’ positive actions on the 
agricultural front to advance war col- 
laboration between the two countries. 

Ottawa officials do not see any open- 

ings for early extension of the joint 
farm production plan, but some regard 
it as a wedge in an eventual drive to- 
wards continental rationalization. 
@ Guarding the Roof—Apart from ensur- 
ing adequate supplies of scarce products, 
Ottawa’s initial interest is in securing 
them at the lowest costs in order to 
protect the price ceiling. This concern 
is underscored by a widening necessity 
for subsidizing primary products to 
maintain the retail roof. As ceiling ad- 
ministrators see it, production for both 
countries should be intensified on 
whichever side of the border it is cheap- 
est. ‘They hope that extension of price 
control in the United States may swing 
Washington officials to the same view- 
point (BW—Apr.11’42,p5). 

The provision for the seasonal ex- 

change of farm labor will help to ease 
an actual labor shortage in Canada. 
e@ Drive on Overhead—The Gordon 
price control administration is stiffening 
its attack on overhead costs in produc- 
tion and delivery of consumer goods. 
Extensive surveys are being made into 
such costs in the bakery and milling in- 
dustries, in the hope of saving subsidy 
costs which have been necessary to 
maintain the ceiling in the face of a 
20¢ boost in the guaranteed price of 
wheat. 

Although retail deliveries are now 
under mandatory restrictions, surveys 
indicate that a far smaller proportion of 
bread buying is on a cash-and-carry 
basis in Canada than in the United 
States. Canadian bakery interests deny 
that this is a substantial factor in over- 
head costs. Committees from the in- 
dustries are working with ceiling board 
officers on simplification plans. 
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BIGGEST FILE 


English workmen, like American, buy 
defense stamps to help pay for the 
war. In one corner of the war savings 
record office in London, 2,000 women 
are constantly busy keeping up to 


date the 580,000,000 index cards on 
which the records are kept. Piled on 
top of each other, the card cabinets, 
according to London officials, would 
stand as high as Mount Everest. They 
constitute the world’s largest index 
file, the British claim. 


Retailers’ War Ills 


England’s experiences in 
two years of conflict summed up 
in Board of Trade survey. Pros- 
pect for 1942 is held “bleak.” 


“Our survey reveals a bleak prospect 
for retailing in 1942.” So begins the 
newly-published report of a special com- 
mittee of the British Board of Trade 
which has been studying the problems 
of retailers (not including the food field) 
in Great Britain after more than two 
years of war. 

e Wartime Trends—Basis for their pes- 
simism are these key developments in 
wartime merchandising in Britain: 

(1) Sales volume is now almost com- 
pletely circumscribed by the rationing 
system. At the beginning of this year, 
volume of clothing sales had been cut to 
roughly half the prewar total. Since 
then the government has announced a 
further 25% reduction in clothes ration- 
ing to begin June 1. In other lines the 
cuts are even greater, and further reduc- 
tions are inevitable. 

(2) Utility clothing, planned origi- 
nally to assure supplies of essential gar- 
ments at reasonable prices for the half 
of the population which is in the lower 


income brackets, is gaining in popularity 
and represents a rapidly increasing pro- 
portion of all clothing sales. Since the 
markups on all utility garments are rig- 
idly controlled by the government at 
each stage from manufacturer to retailer 
(20% of cost price for wholesalers, 
334% for retailers), there is no oppor 
tunity for executives to adjust either 
manufacturing or retail margins on these 
items to meet fixed overhead expenses, 
which are increasingly hard to cover on 
a declining volume of business. 

(3) Most household supplies are 
more drastically curtailed than clothing, 
though rationing, so far, is controlled 
only at the manufacturing level. But 
there are signs that these rations will be 
further slashed in 1942. The quotas for 
floor coverings have already been cut 
from 334% to 25% of prewar levels. 
The production of quilts, bedspreads, 
and table cloths has recently been pro- 
hibited. And though the quota for cot 
ton blankets is 50% of prewar levels by 
yardage, manufacturers have recently 
been unable to get sufficient raw maten- 
als to produce even this amount. 

(4) While large department stores, 
chains, and cooperatives still have some 
leeway to meet the problem of declin- 
ing volume and controlled profits, many 
of the small shopkeepers who have hung 
on in the hope that the war would be 
short will be compelled this year either 
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RESEARCH OR ELSE 


Business must build on real and constant 
research—or else. 


Better laboratories make better re- 
search—for war or peace. 


We design, build and equip them, and 
have done so for years. 


The H.K. 
Ferguson 
Co. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


| circumstances” 


to merge temporarily with fellow retail- 
ers or to close for the duration. Of the 
300,000 nonfood retailers in Britain, 
250,000 are small independents who are 
bound to be seriously squeezed before 
the year is over. 


| e Government Criticized—Like the in- 


trepid London Economist, the Board of 
Trade committee decries the fact that 
the government has made no move to 
force a concentration of the retail trade 
just as it long ago forced civilian manu- 
facturing industries to merge (BW— 
Dec.20’41,p30). 

As matters stand, the only relief that 
Britain provides is in the so-called Lia- 
bilities Act of 1941, which makes it 


| possible for a trader who is “already in 


serious financial difficulties owing to war 
to call in a Liabilities 


‘= Adjustment Officer. This official is au- 


~ 


a 


for the Battle 
of Production 


N today’s Battle of Production, 
I common, “garden-variety” ma- 
chines are often at a great dis- 
advantage. IT TAKES SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT TO WIN! 


That’s why Union Specials are 
used for producing virtually all 
types of sewed articles necessary 
in modern warfare. With over 
sixty years’ experience in building 
more special sewing equipment 
than any other company in the 
world, Union Special stands ready 
to help you serve our country. 


TELL us your - requirements 
for sewing equipment and we will make 
recommendations promptly. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY, 408 N. 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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m| thorized to give all aid possible in set- 
| tling claims of creditors without forcing 
| upon the shopkeeper the stigma of go- 
| ing through bankruptcy proceedings. 
/@ Tips for Americans—Culled from the 


survey are these tips for American 
retailers who are trying to hedge against 
similar developments in this country: 

(1) Since stock replacements are 
available, once rationing begins, only 
against the surrender of coupons col- 
lected from customers,. the shop with 
the biggest and most complete stock 
when rationing was introduced was best 
fitted to maintain maximum volume. 


MORE GAS—MORE RANGE 


Since there are no gas stations in the 
mid-Atlantic, and since service at mid- 
Pacific islands has been curtailed for 
the duration, bombers being ferried 
across now carry auxiliary gas tanks 


(2) Since trade volume is 
ally slashed when rationing | 
wise to shift quickly to lines 
over rapidly. 

(3) Department and chai: 
adjust themselves to war co: 
cutting down floors or clo 
(they may be able to rent { 
space for war storage). ( 
stores—since they often dea 
food—are comparatively we 
wartime economy. Small in: 
should retrench at the first 
tioning, and consider mer; 
neighbors or closing for the 
they cannot cut overhead 
operate on greatly reduced tu 

(4) Here’s what happened 
vidual lines in Britain, as rep 
the survey (percentages represen 
tion of prewar output, by vali 
rent quotas): 

Bedding, 50%; floor covering 
furnishing fabrics, very smal! because 
they require surrender of coupons which 
people can use for badly-needed clot! 
ing; linen sheets, none; woolen blanket 
30%; pottery and glassware, 20% 
cept tumblers and jugs, 40 
ware, very small except for prescribed 
necessities; footwear, down from |3 
000,000 pairs to 96,000,000; drugs, 
nearly 100%; toilet goods, 25%; paper 
for books, 40%-50% by weight: paper 
for periodicals, 20% by weight: bicvcle 
25%; tobacco, 100%. 


which greatly increase their normal 
range. With automobile production 
stopped, workers at Fisher Body Dw 
sion of General Motors are now turt 
ing out auxiliary fuel tanks for bomb- 
ers using assembly line, mass-produc 
tion methods. 
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1. modern warfare, mastery of the air is a matter 


of horsepower. As horsepower is whipped up, how- 
ever, bearing pressures become so high that bearing 
surfaces are subjected to terrific pounding and 
fatigue stresses. But silver, with its tough, homo- 
geneous structure and its high heat-dissipating 
properties, provides surfaces for bearings, bushings 
or connecting-rod pins that can withstand today’s 
heavy loads... and tomorrow’s, too. 


Engineers literally have found a silver lining in 

the Mallosil Process... Mallory’s perfected 

method of bonding rare metals to base metal back- 

ings. This process can be applied to ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, even when heat 
treated, without changing their 
physical properties. 


Besides serving so usefully in air- 
craft bearings and other parts, this 
versatile Mallosil Process has been applied to such 
products as outdoor and indoor disconnecting 


switches; circuit breaker members; relay parts; fuse 
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clips, electric adding machine parts, headlight 
dimmer switches; solenoid contacts; silver-coated 
wire, strip and sheets. 


Brilliant research was responsible for this develop- 
ment, typical of the many achievements in the 
past by Mallory engineers... who have created 
improved resistance welding electrodes that join 
metals faster ...contacts and contact assemblies 
that make and break electrical circuits in a hundred- 
and-one common electrical devices . . . switches, 
noise filters, rectifiers, vibrators, condensers and a 
host of Mallory Approved Precision Products. 


Mallory now plays an increasingly effective part in 
wartime because Mallory engineers have pioneered 
so continuously in accelerating peacetime produc- 
tion. New developments not only have genuine 
significance in speeding the effectiveness of war 
production, but imply increasing usefulness for 
Mallory products in post-war industrial growth. 
You may find some of these developments of great 
interest to your own business. P. R. Mallory & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Cable “Pelmallo”. 


MARKETING 


Listerine Test 


Federal Trade Commission 
action against Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co. threatens showdown on 
effectiveness of antiseptic. 


Buried in the tumult of war and al- 
most forgotten by the trade press, a vital 
struggle is in progress between the Fed- 
eral I'tade Commission and the Lambert 
Pharmacal Co, over the latter’s right to 
advertise its product Listerine as a pre- 
ventive for colds, dandruff, and halitosis. 
On the outcome of the squabble hinges 
the fate of the whole multi-million dol- 
lar mouthwash and antiseptic industry. 
Also at stake is alcohol’s old reputation 
as a down-to-earth germicide. Certainly 
this reputation will be dragged over the 
coals, for alcohol is the standard ingredi- 
ent of most mouthwashes and anti- 
septics. 

After cight months of testimony, oc- 
cupying some three dozen volumes, the 
case of I’ TC vs. Lambert is now in a 
temporary lull. Resumption is due later 
this month, and—depending on who 
eventually wins or loses—the Supreme 
Court looms at the end of the legal 
trail 
@ Case Against Antiseptics—F'1'C con- 
tentions may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Mouthwashes and antiseptics 
have an alcohol base, which—all claims 
to the contrary—is the main germicidal 
agent. Moreover, the alcohol produces a 
synergistic effect (that is, it aids the 
other ingredients in doing their work). 

(2) But diluted alcohol is a very weak 
germicide, worthy of only modest adver- 
tising puffs. 

(3) Though allegedly weak as a ger- 

micide, diluted alcohol is strong in tox- 
icity. In layman's language, this means 
that alcohol sometimes may be more 
effective in retarding the beneficial ac- 
tion of white blood corpuscles than in 
killing off the invading germs. In short, 
on open cuts and sores it supposedly 
works better with the bad bugs than 
against them. 
@ Firing Broadside—The current ruckus 
which gives rise to this line of argument, 
so fruitful of future trouble, started in 
1940 when the FTC cited Lambert for 
alleged misrepresentation in its ads. It 
was charged that Listerine was not a 
cure or remedy for dandruff; that it 
did not prevent sore throat or colds or 
quickly kill oral germs; that halitosis did 
not arise from decayed food particles in 
the mouth but from disturbances in the 
nasal passage and lungs. 

But Listerine failed to wilt under this 
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wholesale complaint. Instead of sub- 
scribing to a cease-and-desist order, as it 
had done earlier when a more restricted 
complaint against just its dandruff claims 
had been made by the FTC, ‘it decided 
to battle the case out (BW —Aug.24’40, 
p39). 

e Teaming Up with FDA—FTC then 
consulted Dr. Henry Welch, senior bac- 
teriologist for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration—an event which was nota- 
ble in view of the estrangement between 
the two bureaus, existing since their five 


year fight over which one would get 
the power to regulate advertising unde, 
the new food and drug law. 

In consulting with Dr. Welch, the 


commission, which had won the right 
to police the ads, was doing more thay 
extending an olive branch to FDA, 
genuinely needed to buttress its cage 
with scientific research, for FTC has no 
laboratories of its own. And in the 
years since Listerine became th: Classic 
advertising target of the “consumer 
movement,” FDA has built UP a con. 
siderable body of data bearing on the 
adequacy of antiseptics in general and 
Listerine in particular. 

@ Welch Reports Tests—Because of his 
extensive research into germicides, FTC 
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FRUIT PROTECTORS 


From Southern California come two 
new but entirely different approaches 
to an old problem—that of preserving 
freshness of fruit. A thin coating of 
wax is applied to oranges (above) and 
other citrus fruits as a part of the 
Flavorseal process developed by Food 
Machinery Corp. The treatment 
slows up dehydration and at the same 
time is said to preserve color and 
flavor of the fruit for weeks longer. 
Transparent and _ slightly porous 
bags of Lumarith Protectoid for pack 
aging avocados individually (left 
allow the fruit to “breathe” and also 
serve as a check in preventing dealers 
stocks from ripening too quickly after 
removal from refrigerated cars (BW 
—Dec.27'41,p30). Ripening of an en- 
tire lot of fruit may be staggered by 
completely unwrapping some of them 
and making small perforations in the 
Protectoid bags of others. 
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" and KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY!" 


J. T was in 1642 that Oliver 

Cromwell admonished his never defeated 

British army, the Ironsides; ‘Put your 

trust in God, and keep your powder 
” 7" 


dry.” That order applies equally today 
a —— 


..FIBREEN is Keeping America’s 
Powder” Dry on Land and at Sea— 


Powder, today, means shells, grenades, and bombs—and also 
lanes, tanks, food, clothing, radios, range finders, surgical 
quipment, medicines and chemicals, electrical supplies; in 
act, all the complicated equipment of modern warfare. 


Damage to any of this material while in storage or in transit, 
hile exposed on shipping platforms or yards, at docks or 
t supply dumps, can be just as disastrous, today, as water 
athe powder horns of Cromwell’s musket men in 1642. 


IBREEN is doing its part in providing safe packing 
ad protection for goods of war. It’s tough and strong. 


SFRVING INDUSTRY 


FS SCENT SIS TATE BY AMES ENR EA Se EERO TL FA NEALE AT UE SNe SIE RR “CRE RO IE EAE NITE TONGA NO A POORER POSEY ESR A ET POE REY STE SS CHEN COR STEM AOE AEE EES 


It’s waterproof. Used as a liner or wrapping, it furnishes 
vital protection, guarding against damage by rain, dirt, 
sea water, salt air, and long exposure to all kinds of 
weather from extreme heat to freezing cold. 


FIBREEN isa pliable, rugged paper—reenforced by wire- 
tough, closely spaced fibres running crosswise and length 
wise — embedded in two layers of asphalt, between two 
layers of strong kraft. It’s inexpensive—an effective replace 
ment for packing fabrics and materials no longer availabl 


Pe SAN ST SE EMRE MR TN MINT nT 


FIBREEN is available to those in essential industries. If 
your product is in this class, write explaining what you 
make, and how it is now packed. We'll try to help you. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper- Armore 
205 WW. WACEEE DAITE «- CHICAGO, ILI 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 


In Canada Write'to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
Montreal + Toronto + Halifax + Saint John + Winnipeg - 


Vancouver 


7 
CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTURE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


COMMUTER SERVICE 


Because of increasing demand for 
parking facilities for bikes by com- 
muters, Boston & Maine R. R. is in- 
stalling racks at suburban stations. 


elected to build its offense around Dr. 
Welch. And once Dr. Welch had his 
day in court as a witness, it became quite 
obvious that the world in which anti- 
septics live might be due for an awful 
upheaval. Here, in essence, is what he 
testified: 

He said he took undiluted Listerine 
and let it attack some test organisms; 
that within 15 seconds it failed to wipe 
out the bugs in 29 out of 30 trials; that 
within 30 seconds it worked only half 
the time; that within 60 seconds it did 
the job 29 times, but failed the 30th. 

Then, continued Dr. Welch, he made 
some experiments on toxicity, on the 
basis of which he gave Listerine an in- 
dex of 3.28, which he explained as 
meaning, “3.28 times more toxic for 
tissue than . . . for the test organism.” 
By way of comparison, iodine got an 
index of 0.79; bichloride of mercury, 
3.14; and carbolic acid, 4.0. 

Finally, as regards Listerine in gen- 
eral—and mayhap other antiseptics by 
implication—Dr. Welch stated: 

If Listerine killed 99.9% of the 
streptococcus-hemolyticus in the throat 

. what was left . . . could readily 
cause an infection in that individual 
and, furthermore, he could transfer it 
to somebody else. 

Question: But failing to get every 
one of them, there is no use in trying 
to get any of them out; is that it? 

Dr. Welch: I do not think it helps 
much. 


@ Continuing the Attack—And having 
said that on the record, Dr. Welch did 
not forget it. In the latest issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health he 
has taken up the cudgels again in col- 
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laboration with Dr. Charles M. Brewer 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Their article is entitled “Relative Tox- 
icity of Certain Antiseptics Containing 
Soap and Alcohol,” and it says: 

The toxicity and germicidal power 
of 87 commercial mouthwashes have 
been determined. Only 9 of the 87 
mouthwashes tested were found to be 
germicidal under the conditions of test, 
while 62 were toxic in a 1:5 dilution; 
14 were toxic in a 1:10 dilution; 2 were 
toxic in a 1:15 dilution; 5 were toxic 
in a 1:20 dilution; and one each was 
toxic at dilutions of 1:25, 1:30, 1:40, 
and 1:50. (American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 32, No. 3, pp. 261-67.) 


Specifically mentioned (among others) 

were Calox, Forhan’s, Pepsodent, Sand- 
ford’s, United Whelan’s, and Vick’s. 
All were assigned toxicity indexes 
greater than 2—meaning that the au- 
thors reported them twice as_instru- 
mental in impeding the work of the 
white blood corpuscles as in knocking 
off the germs used in the laboratory 
tests cited in the Journal. 
e A Standard Reference—The FTC-vs.- 
Lambert tumult has rolled past the 
place where Dr. Welch uncorked his 
grenade, and has concerned itself with 
dandruff, sore throats, plus a multitude 
of other things. But with a sort of 
nostalgia, the FTC attorneys keep hark- 
ing back to the Welch theme. 

For instance, medical witnesses are 

often asked (in effect): Would you oper- 
ate with instruments sterilized only in 
Listerine? Would you advise nothing 
but Listerine in curing or alleviating the 
common cold? Such questions, of course, 
find their origin in what Welch said 
with respect to the germicidal powers of 
diluted alcohol. 
e Expected: An FDA Attack—The per- 
sistence with which this attack repeats 
itself is now causing many an observer 
to speculate about what kind of action 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
contemplating with respect to Lister- 
ine’s labeling, for FDA has jurisdiction 
over labels, just as FTC does over adver- 
tising. According to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1939, the labeling 
of antiseptics is defined thus: 


The representation of a drug, in its 
labeling, as an antiseptic shall be con- 
sidered to be a representation that it 
is a germicide, except in the case of a 
drug purporting to be, or represented 
as, an antiseptic for inhibitory use as 
a wet dressing, ointment, dusting pow- 
der . . . (Sec. 201, 0). 

A drug or device shall be deemed to 
be adulterated if . . . its strength dif- 
fers from, or its purity or quality falls 
below, that which it purports or is rep- 
resented to possess (Sec. 501, c). 

What all this adds up to is this: If 
a product is represented as an antiseptic, 
it must be labeled as a germicide, and 
its strength must be up to par. Now, 
ask observers, how does this tally with 
Welch’s testimony that Listerine is an 


allegedly weak germicide and 
what the ads say? To date, th 
no answer. 
@ Listerine Fights Back—But . 
possibility of the assault takin; 
form, Listerine hasn’t folded ,; 
attack, either. In regard to its ; 
powers, other doctors have test 
it did alleviate colds, make 
more immune to disease, a1 
killed bugs in the laboratory 
And Listerine’s counter-aizyrey: 
against alleged toxicity are taking oy 
masterful sweep. It has been testif 
that alcohol isn’t the only tox 
in the world, and that hot water. 
fee, or whisky will raise cain with the 
work of the white blood corpuscles, to : 
Ergo, imply the attorneys, why condemp 
Listerine on this score without crusading 
against water, coffee, whisky? ‘Toxicity 
they say, depends on where the toxic 
substance is placed—and whoever heard 
of injecting Listerine into the blood 
stream? The ads plainly say—swish jt 
around in your mouth or daub it on 
your pate. If you happen to hit an 
white blood corpuscles there, don't 
worry: They're out of place and deserye 
what they get. 
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Sears Ersatz 

Big mail-order house has 
long list of products—ranging 
from hosiery to refrigerators 


using substitute materials. 


Spread across the desk that—appropri- 

ately—used to be Donald Nelson's ver 
own in Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s Chicag 
executive offices, last week lay fishing 
tackle made of all sorts of materials 
take the place of items on the critica 
lists. Against the light blue walls leaned 
an assortment of rubber footwear, and 
substitute gadgets to go with it. Stacked 
on a corner of the carpet were unfi- 
miliar paint containers to replace those 
no longer obtainable. 
e Preview for Directors—The exhibit 
was assembled to give the big mail-order 
firm’s directors a preview of the mer- 
chandise that Sears catalogs and retail 
stores will be offering when war restric 
tions really begin to bite. A little of it 
was represented as definitely better than 
the conventional products being te 
placed. Most of it was said to be just 
as good as the same items made of more 
familiar materials. The rest was con- 
fessed to be less desirable—but better 
than none at all. 

The articles on display ranged from 
soft lines—men’s and women’s ready to 
wear, hosiery, shoes, blankets, and floor 
coverings—to hard-lines items including 
a refrigerator, housewares, three bicycles, 
and a full showing of plumbing goods 
made of noncritical materials, a Seats, 
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Roebuck & Co. specialty (BW-—Apr. | 

'42.p62). 
je Already on Sale—Merchandise | 
executives pointed out that it was merely | 
a typical assortment, was by no means 
sllunclusive. Some of the items are al- 
ready being marketed, some are being 
manufactured but not yet sold, and the 
est are merely on tap for use when 
and if this becomes necessary. Along- 
ide every ersatz item was the corre- 
sponding article out of this spring or 
ist fall’s catalog, for comparison. 

The fruit of a year’s development was 

a refrigerator box that meets the official 
ruling by using less than 20 Ib. of steel. 
Principal materials are wood, masonite, 
and glass. The box holds 100 lb. of 
ice, 1s guaranteed to maintain a con- | 
stant temperature of 50 deg. F. If, 
however, the purchaser happens to own | 
a spare freezing unit—or, if he is able | 
to purchase one when the war is over— | 
he can convert the box into a mechani- 
cal refrigerator by placing the unit in 
the ice compartment. 
e For the Fisherman—Interesting to the 
fisherman was a tackle box and its con- 
tents, all made of acceptable substitutes. 
The box and tray were of wood. Prac- 
tically everything else was of noncritical 
plastics: fly and leader boxes, formerly 
aluminum; rod handles and floats, for- 
merly cork; lures and spoons, formerly 
of chrome-plated brass. 

Handy men around the house face 
assorted changes. Three successive stages 
of substitute paint containers were on 
display. First stage, black sheets, en- 
ameled inside and out; Sears expects 
these will be killed off by Washington 
very soon. Second stage, glass jars with 
metal caps, with plastic caps obtainable 
to replace the metal. Third stage, a five- 
gallon steel-hooped wood firkin with 
wood bung; this is as yet pure specula- 
tion, to be used if ever enameled steel 
drums must be abandoned in the big 
sizes for exterior paint. A paint brush 
made 50-50 of horsehair and hog 
bristles is claimed to equal the middle- 
grade Sears all-bristle brush. 

* Fleece But No Sheep—The shoe de- 
partment displayed two neat tricks. 
Fuzzy-wuzzy slippers, formerly with 
sheepskin lining and wool-felt upper, 
are replaced with rayon plush inside and 
out; it looks and feels identical to the 
wearer, though laboratory tests show it | 
retains a trifle less of heat. Even trickier | 
is a liner to be worn inside arctics to 
replace the traditional sheep-skin. The | 
teplacement looks and feels like the 
original, is actually sturdier and cheaper, 
but its cowhide outer and alpaca lining 
never saw a sheep. 

Several types of rubber saving were 
shown. One was rebuilt golf balls. 
Sears buys antique balls from the public | 
at 50¢ per doz. regardless of condition, | 
and gets those recovered that measure | 
up to the P.G.A. official standards (BW 
~Apr.11"42,p54). A composition sole 
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“Peep” or “Jeep” — today’s steel horse is a typically American production 
wonder. Only 49 days after it was officially O.K.'d—but read for yourself 
this letter from Frank H. Fenn (below), President and General Manager of 
the American Bantam Car Company which developed this mighty midget: 


“Working with the Army we designed the ‘jeep’ — and delivered the first only 
49 days after its official approval! We here at Bantam know that ‘war 
production’ is more than another term for top efficiency on the assembly 
lines. It means all-out office production, too—speeding the reams of paper 
work, orders, memos, correspondence, etc., that must precede shop produc- 
tion. By dictating to Ediphones we cut out waste time, step up efficiency, 
and make life easier for secretaries and executives. More work gets done 


— faster—accurately —and with less nerve strain.” Materials that used to go into 


Ediphones now go for jeeps, planes and other fighting equipment . . 


last by keeping them in Al condition. Factory- 
trained Ediphone service men will call when you 
phone “Ediphone” (your city) or write Dept, 
B4, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 
or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


Ediphone 


. Make your Ediphones 
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REJECTED— 
BECAUSE THE 
WEATHER CHANGED! | 


Let factory temperature change 15 degrees, 
and delicate machines and gauges may vary 
by several ten-thousandths of an inch! 


To eliminate the rejections weather changes 
cause, many manufacturers have air condi- 
tioned their precision departments. They 
speed assembly, too, in rooms where finishing 
department temperature is duplicated. And 
they facilitate varied operations and processes, 
and increase workers’ output, by controlling 
temperature, humidity, and air cleanliness. 


Yes, air conditioning does pay in factories— 
particularly if the installation is tailored to 
meet individual needs. That usually means 
decentralized conditioners, rather than a cen- 
tral system. Decentralization gives flexibility 
and economy. It permits meeting ideally the 
divergent needs of different departments; 
allows weathermaking to be suspended when 
a department is closed. It localizes the shut- 
down should a unit be damaged. And it permits 
quick, easy installation, usually without ducts. 


Because no two plants present identical air 
conditioning problems, it’s wise to consult a 
locally experienced expert if you're consider- 
ing an installation, An ideal collaborator is 
vour resident Fairbanks-Morse engineer. His 
judgment is bias-free, thanks to the complete- 
ness of the F-M line. To meet him, simply 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. D131, 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Branches and service stations throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


containing no rubber looks, feels, wears 
like the former 20%-rubber sole. 

@ Raincoats of Reclaim—Old-type latex 
sponge-rubber cushion sheets for the 
inside of leather shoes were less soft 
and springy than those of 100% re- 
claim. Men’s raincoats, formerly 100% 
crude, now use 100% reclaim, and are 
said to excel the original for durability, 
to equal it for aging, and to be inferior 
only for flexing. 

Men’s rubber work pacs are a prize 
instance of simplification: from eight 
different heights, colors, and qualities 
down to one, and it of a height that 
saves almost half the rubber. Two sim- 
plified bicycles—the OPA-approved Vic- 
tory and delivery models—replace nine. 
e Substitute for Silk Hose—Silk substi- 
tutes are used in women’s raincoats, 
shower curtains, and other accessories. 
Rayon takes silk’s place, coated with 
what Sears says makes a better product 
that won’t harden or stiffen, though 
tearing strength is slightly less. ‘The new 
raincoat sells for $2.98, as against $3.98 
for oiled silk. Sears silk hose, formerly 
$1, are replaced with mercerized 
combed-cotton at $1.15. 

Sears judgment of wool-substitute 
and mixed fabrics: A few are even bet- 
ter than the older products, but some 
are less desirable, representing. a step 


_ downward from former top-end lines. 


Air Conditioners 
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Miscellany: Automobile upholstery 
fabrics left over from Detroit's last 
assembly runs, are now lap robes; cake 
safes and canister sets of acetate plastic, 
replacing steel—not so enduring, but 
they will keep things fresh; cotton-cen- 
ter rug pads, instead of all-jute; carpet 
backing made of cotton and waste fibers 
of burlap, jute, and wool replacing the 
backing of 100% jute; hand knitting 
yarn, mixed low-quality and reclaimed 
wool, lacking luster, and softness. 


TWO TURN TABLOID 


Two old-timers among the nation’s 
newspapers have newly converted them- 
selves into tabloids—one of them for 
the second time. 

Entry of Denver's 83-year-old Rocky 
Mountain News into the tabloid field is 
a sequel to a long fight against the cir- 
culation strength of the late F. G. Bon- 
fils’s Denver Post. The News was bought, 
along with the Denver Evening Times, 
by Scripps-Howard in 1926. After a 
costly circulation war, Scripps-Howard 
withdrew to the morning field, leaving 
the Denver Post unchallenged in the 
afternoon field. Since then, the News 
has neither made nor lost much money, 
but it has been unable to build mass 
circulation. 

The New York Evening Post, 
“founded in 1801 by Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” is the paper making the change 
for the second time. Deep in the de- 
pression, while still under the owner- 
ship of the Cyrus H. K. Curtis interests, 


the Post became a tabloid. S:jnq,,, 
size was shortly resumed, upon } 
of the paper by J. David Stern \;, |9 
and continued until a few days aco \} 
Dorothy S. Backer, present publi 
announced that the Post would go ta), 
loid again. 


Superman Scores 


Comic magazines become 
big business and, in some cases, 
problem for parents. Old-line 
publishers enter the field 


One powerful ally, ignored by admiral 
and generals, is counted on by the kids 
of America to confound the enemy, 
the going gets really tough. It : 
man, muscular fiction of com 
radio, movie, and merchandise 
urchin knows, Superman stops | (-inch 
shells with his bare hands, lifts auto 
mobiles with one finger, flies through 
concrete walls without the aid of dyna 


Super 
Strip, 


As even 


mite. He could just as cheerfully kick 
in the hulls of the Jap battle ficet or 
knock down Nazi bombers with hj 
knuckles because he’s always in there 


punching on the side of virtue 
@ One Feat Is Real—To the juvenile 
imagination Superman is a real person 
Graying business men can laugh at the 
fantasy but one of his feats is the real 
McCoy. Superman has shown the wai 
in a new field of publishing—the comic 
magazine. Recent development of such 
publications is something to astonish 
anyone but their immature followers 
Every newsstand near a school or 
playground in our large cities has its 
layout of comic magazines. Boys and 
gitls mull and shudder over these offer 
ings, which usually picturize impossibl 
violent or magical feats in appropriately 
violent color. The price is 10¢. 
e Big Business—On Dec. 4 a checkup 
revealed 148 comic magazines on New 
York newsstands. A breakdown showed 
55 monthlies, 32 once-every-two-month:- 
Jies, 26 quarterlies, 32 one-shots or fist 
issue releases, 3 digest-size occasional 
Together they constitute a big business 
It is estimated that nearly 15,000,000 
copies of the comics are sold ever 
month or an annual output of 150,000. 
000. Dime by dime, the total spent by 
boys and girls for such thrillers 1s said 
to be more than $15,000,000. But that 
isn’t all. The readership of these maga- 
zines is much higher - ds the number 
of ‘copies. 
@ Perusals Multiply—Statisticians who 
have explored the phenomenon point 
out that the kids of the nation have 
evolved an informal but efficient circu: 
lating library technique. The buyer o 
one comic magazine lets his pals read 
it, in return for which he gets to reac 
the ones they buy. Thus every copy 
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1942 


sobably has an average of three scan- 
ae On this basis the number of 
annual perusals reaches the astronomical 

re of 540,000,000. 

Such mild stimulants as Old King 
Brady or Nick Carter were small pota- 
wes compared to the current rage for 
comics. Educators, parents, psycholo- 
ists are worried about the effect of 
those half-billion impressions on the 
minds of developing citizens. 


» Difference of Opinion—Publishers of 
comic magazines point out that right | 
aways triumphs in their offerings and 


protest that they stimulate nothing more 
dangerous than hero worship. Critics 
difler violently. Admitting that many 
of the magazines reprint harmless strips 
that run in newspapers, they charge 
that numerous features transmit disturb- 
ing influences to the young. 

Many of the impossible feats pictured 
are accused of sending unstable kids off 
on emotional benders. Sex suggestions 
also are evident. One type of serial 
shows hot-looking gals in scant under- 
wear pursued by villains bent on inflict- 
ing a fate worse than death. ‘There are 
reports of boys dressed in the costume 
of comic magazine heroes being caught 
at crimes. And one of a boy who 
claimed he was Superman, therefore 
capable of unaided flight, cracking up 
ina jump from a second story window. 
e “Strain on Young Eyes”—Most quoted 
attack on comics is an editorial from the 
Chicago Daily News of May 8, 1940. 
Some excerpts: 

“Save for a scattering of more or less 
imocuous ‘gag’ comics and some re- 
prints of newspaper strips, we found that 
the bulk of these lurid publications de- 
pend for their appeal upon mayhem, 
murder, torture and abduction—often 


with a child as the victim. Superman | 
heroics, voluptuous females in scanty | 


attire, blazing machine guns, hooded 
justice’ and cheap political propaganda 
were to be found on almost every page. 

.. Badly drawn, badly written and 
badly printed—a strain on young eyes 
and young nervous systems.” 
*Parent-Teacher Target—The comic 
magazine is a favorite object of denun- 
cation at parent-teacher meetings all 
wer the country. So far there has been 
n0 Organized opposition. A recognized 
difficulty is that unintelligent drives 
against such periodicals will merely in- 
fame juvenile curiosity and insure boot- 
kg readings. 

Parents’ Magazine, New York, is 
fighting fire with fire. Its publishers 
admitted the legitimate appeal of color 
drawings, action, heroism. So they de- 
cded to publish comic magazines with 
beneficial suggestions. Parents’ Maga- 
ane now has three such periodicals: 
heal Heroes, True Comics, Calling All 
Girls. They picturize actual characters, 
chew all extravagant “science” and 


magic. A combined circulation of 750,- 


0 is claimed for them. Bell Syndicate 
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Like the penny’s worth of oil that prolongs the life and pre- 
serves the efficiency of a high priced machine, good paper is an 
inexpensive means of keeping the wheels of business turning 
smoothly. Representing only a trifling addition to the cost of 
doing business, the extra quality, satisfaction and performance 
value of high grade paper makes a vast difference in record keep- 
ing, clerical and correspondence work. 

For nearly 80 years, the Byron Weston Company has specialized 
in high grade cotton fibre content papers for the more important 
needs of business. Weston ledger, index, bond and machine ac- 
counting papers — each in a selection of grades, weights and 
colors to suit any purpose — are distributed nationally by lead- 
ing paper merchants. Your printer or office supplier will recom- 
mend them. 

FOR PAPER BUYERS: Read the news, ideas and information 
in Weston's Papers, a special publication for paper buyers. To 
receive a copy, write 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass., Dept. A 
IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON wae 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 


INDEXES BONDS 
DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) WESTON'S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
MACHINE ACCOUNTING AOLMESOME SOND (70%) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 
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* is promoting strips from these maga- 
zines for newspapers. T'wenty-one dailies 
now run them regularly. 

Com lete © Others in the Field—Curtis Publish- 

p ing Co., revered owner of Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, and 

D : H & D fti Country Gentleman, is in the comic 

esigning la ing magazine field. Its subsidiary, Novelty 

Press, Inc., New York, issues two of the 

4 periodicals for children. Other thor- 

Service oughly respectable companies have en- 

tered the field. One New York outfit 

(Funnies, Inc.) works up ideas for comic 

NOW AVAILABLE magazines to order, undertakes to fur- 

nish drawings to keep them going. A 

powerful argument for new ventures is 

O” Designing’and Drafting De- | Superman Magazine which is said to 
partment, long experienced in have grossed $950,000 last year. 

the creation and detailing of high pre- The first comic magazine contained 

cision machines, may be able to render only reprints of newspaper strips and is 

you valuable assistance . . . Concen- credited to M. C. Gaines, a former 

tration of our machine shop on war school teacher, who went into the news- 

production enables us to offer a part paper syndicate business. Nothing spec- 

of our designing facilities for outside tacular happened until Action Comics 

work. brought out Superman about three-and- 

Whether you require tool design- a-half years ago. Demand long ago out- 

ing or creative development work, we stripped the available supply of news- 

suggest that you get in touch with us paper strips. Now hundreds of the se- 

for particulars. rials provide work for a horde of layout 

men, pen-and-ink artists, letterers. The 


PACKAGE MACHINERY development also has opened an exten- 


sive new market for printing plants and 


COMPANY paper manufacturers. It is said that 


advertisers have not yet realized the 
Sp RnEEERy: EERE possibilities of these magazines for goods 


aimed at the juvenile demand. 


GET MORE VOLUME 


quicker—cheaper— 


Do you know how other plants like through modern production 
your own control their procurement planning and control 
and storage of materials—routing of methods 


operations—dispatching? How they 


control quality and inventory—what 
production records they keep — how 
they follow up details? Here is a 
book written out of actual industrial 
practice today, that tells you specif- 
ically and in detail. 


Just Out—Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung’s 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 
Price, only $2.75 


Look up in this book: Tremendous pressure on industrial plants today means just one 
wy —— pee Fe ge fg oy ™ This book — out 
. . : of a survey current factory methods in representative com- 
the discussion at the ! —_ mae panies in all types of industry. It offers you complete analysis and 
ao im TOFECASING PTOGUCIOR VOl- discussion of planning and control, the fundamentals involved, case 
. histories to illustrate applications, library of good control forms, 
the explanation of the 3 types of etc. See what valuable suggestions and ideas you can get to apply 
budgets to your own problems. Send for a copy today. 
the treatment of the cycle of pro- 
duction planning 
th les of bh | en py HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
pF og ES. eae me Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung—Production Con- 


aa yy 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
—the routing charts send you $2.75 plus few cents postage or return book post- 
the example of a master control paid (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

schedule 


the discussion of planning boards 


the study of when where, and how 
much to inspect, etc., etc. 


10 days’ examination City and State 
of book free Position 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY jc re 
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Small-Store Woes 


Retailers can’t quite make 
up their minds how big to keep 
inventories. Advertising and de. 
livery also pose problems. 


Wartime problems of merchandising 
personnel, and accounting which cop 
fronted department store executives y} 
gathered last January for the anny 
convention of the National Retail p>» 
Goods Assn. (BW —Jan.24’42,p42) hay 
become perceptibly more acute in the 
intervening period. And if the big 
partment, dry goods, or specia 
is in a tough spot, the smaller 
is in a much tougher one. 

@ Small Store Meeting—That’ 
showed up in the New York Cit 
together engineered by the N.R DG. 
last week for representatives of small; 
stores east of the Mississippi. 

Major discussion point at the big Jan 
vary meetings (probably as the result 
of a post-Christmas hangover) was labo; 

—and how to get it. With the little f 
lows, inventories got the play. Majo: 
problems for small stores, approximate! 
in the order of interest, are these: 

e@ Inventories — Conservatives argued 
that a sharp postwar break in_ price 
(which most retailers, remembering the 
fleecing they got in 1919, regard as in 


- evitable) or over-all price ceilings are 


going to leave many stores looking 
mighty sick. They pointed out that the 
big-city stores which have set the pa 
in piling up inventories may tum thet 
stocks over six or seven times a year 
that the small fellow who has a tum 
over two or three times a year < 
afford to follow their policies. 

Those who favor inventory accumu! 
tion argued that a postwar break \ 
not come immediately, will be delaved 
—as in 1919—and that this time retailers 
will be smart enough to take advantag 
of the interval to clear out high-cost 
inventories. In any case, they think 3 
bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. For many little fellows the ques 
tion is not how big inventories shoul 
be, but how to get them. As onc Nes 
England retailer put it, “If anvbod 
here has a high inventory, I'd hike t 
know how he managed to get it!” 

Most of the retailers present knev 
about the LIFO method of inventor 
evaluation (BW —Apr.11’42,p50), but 
figured they had enough headaches now 
without going through the trouble o 
breaking their accountants in to it. Une 
man, who had figured it would save 
tidy sum on his tax bill, said, “Than 
God, then I won’t have to mess with it. 
when he found no one else was adopt 
ing it. 


@ Advertising—Discussion on this a 
gured ill for the daily newspapers About 
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half the retailers present said they were 
maintaining their customary sales-adver- 
tising ratios, not with the object of mov- 
ing more goods but with a view to keep- 
ing customers with them as a hedge 
against a stwar slump and _ price 
ceilings, which would remove “buy 
now” incentives. 

The other half, seeing no point in 
hawking wares which are all but walking 
off shelves (and seeing plenty of point 
in trimming to the bone in the face of 
increased costs and taxes) is slashing 
newspaper advertising. Some who were 
doing this reported they were making 
it up in extra point-of-sale display to 
compensate for the shortage of experi- 
enced sales help. Almost all were shift- 
ing advertising emphasis from price to 
yality and institutional, the extent of 
the shift depending on the keenness of 
competition. 

Small stores increasingly are using 
radio. Three retailers with long-standing 
radio programs reported themselves well 
satisfied. One executive said a survey 
run by his store showed that a radio 
plug will bring only about 41% the re- 
sponse of an ad in the evening papers 
—but that the sales-advertising ratio for 
radio was only 3.2%, against 6.1% for 
newspapers. 


¢ Curtailment of Services—Pooled and | 


curtailed deliveries, charges for C.O.D.’s, 
gift-wrapping, and similar extras are 
now the rule in small communities as 
well as large. It has been hard for small 
retailers a compete with bigger stores 
in metropolitan areas to accept the 
necessity for trimming the extras which 
have been responsible for much of their 
business, compensating customers for 


higher prices. Some such stores reported | 


adverse effects, but most retailers pres- 


ent said customers were accepting the | 


defrilling in good part. 


¢Labor—Stores now accept this as a | 
problem that will be with them in an | 


increasingly acute form until the end 
of the war. Almost all are brushing up 
employee-relations, recruiting extra help 
from the ranks of high-school students. 
This is one place where the small store, 


with closer, less cumbersome manage- | 


ment-employee relations, seems to have 
an advantage. 

¢ Credit—Most stores reported few bad 
effects from the government curbs on 
instalment sales. Some said these had 
actually been beneficial, bringing a 
higher ratio of cash to credit sales and 
quicker payment even when not com- 
pulsory. Small retailers are worried by 
the proposed restrictions on charge ac- 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
j 


| 


counts, but believe they won’t prove too | 


onerous. 


RESULTS WITH LIFO 


Two of the country’s biggest depart- | 
ment stores reported this week on their | 
net incomes for the fiscal year ending | 


Jan. 31, 1942. It was the first year 
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ng-modern 
IN 1832 the British Gov- | t a 
ernment, seeing the need ee a An 
for a mechanical calculator, 3 a 4 archan t 
subsidized Chas. Babbage in ames Pa fea 
an attempt to build a “com- : 
puting engine.” 


ONE-HAND KEYBOARD CONTROL 


On less modern calculators you'll find widely-separated 
control groupings which require as. hand and finger 
travel. Often two hands must be use 

On the Marchant, all of the control keys are compactly 
and conveniently located under the finger-tips of one hand 
...for either right or left hand operation. 

Also, the Marchant has none of the usual “‘repeat’’ keys or 
levers, as found on ordinary calculators, which devices must 
be manipulated between operations of multiplying, divid- 
ing, adding, etc. 

Unchallenged Ease of Operation ... with MARCHANT. 
Ask the Marchant Man to explain the advantages of the other 19 points. 


. 


Marchant Calculating Machine Com 
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ELEVATING PLATFORM 
REPLACES SCAFFOLDS 


Globe Lift Speeds Work in 
Shop Assembly and in 
Welding Operations 


Globe Elevating Work >’ < 
Platforms are available : 
in either electric or 
hydraulic powered 
types. They lift work- 
men, tools (including 
welding equipment) to _—# 
proper positions for ~ 
continuous operation ~ 
from highest to lowest 
point of fabrication 
- « « reduce accident 
hazards . . . save time 
° + @liminate scaf- 
folding equipment or 
ladders. f nee 

i —— —— “a 
WRITE for illustrated descriptive bulletins on 

Globe Lifts and Elevators. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
1003 East Mermaid Lane —E. Court at First Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. DES MOINES, IOWA 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


“GROUP INSURANCE IS 
LOW-COST PROTECTION — 
THAT’S A BREAK FOR ME.” 


Salaried experts of the £tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 
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that either had used the LIFO method 
of inventory valuation to eliminate 
paper profits (BW —Apr.11’42,p50). Re- 

_ sult: R. H. Macy’s net income and tax 
bill were 30% less than they would 
have been if old methods of inventory 
valuation had been used; Gimbel Broth- 
ers’ were 15% less. 


‘Watching Credits 


Merchants in Philadelphia 
pool their data in single bureau, 
trying to keep up with prob- 
lems arising from war effort. 


Philadelphia merchants and_ banks, 
watching with critical eyes the influx 
of defense workers and government em- 
ployees, are counting heavily on a credit 
bureau of their own making to sort the 
whieat from the chaff. 

e Checking Up on Newcomers—The bu- 
reau, set up six months ago to prevent 
a wave of defaults on time and charge 
_ accounts after Christmas, is now rolling 
| in high gear to keep tabs on the credit 
references of strangers swarming into 
the Quaker City—including an army of 
3,600 Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion and Immigration Bureau workers 
moving lock, stock, and barrel from 
Washington. 

The merchants would breathe easier, 
however, if the sole problem was new 
faces. Both they and the bureau are 
becoming well aware of the employ- 
ment effects of rationing and freezing 
orders, especially on automotive labor 
| where good payers are being turned into 
| bad daily. One dealer, for instance, 
| with previous excellent ratings, has ad- 
| mitted his lone liability is a herd of 
| frozen cars—of no use in paying bills. 
| @ Draft Worries—Before the priorities 
| pinch, the perplexing problem was what 
to do about credit extension to men 
with no black marks of delinquency but 
liable to be scooped up by local draft 
boards. 

Rising sales indexes and expanding 
charge accounts set the merchants to 
thinking last October, and brought the 
decision that dependence for credit ref- 
| erences on 42 individual bureaus left 

too many loose ends in an era which 
| might change from good to bad in a 
| flash. They decided to pool their infor- 

mation, and thus the Credit Bureau of 

Greater Philadelphia, with Arthur C. 

Kaufman, Gimbel Bros. executive, as 
| president, came to be. 
| @ Membership Grows—A stock capital- 
_ ization of $100,000 was absorbed by 
the major retail stores, including Gim- 
bel’s, N. Snellenburg & Co., Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Lit Bros., and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. To date the member- 
| ship has reached 125, embracing oil 
| firms, banks, and physicians, but ex- 


LEE & SON 


Air transportation came of age this 
week when First Officer Robert E£. 
Lee of United Air Lines made his first 
flight as a co-pilot. In command of 
the plane was his father, Capt. F. 
Hamilton Lee, who holds the undis- 
puted title of the flyingest man in the 
world, having logged 24,000 hours, or 
almost three full years in the air. 
Robert is a recent graduate of United's 
pilot training school; his father was a 
pilot on the nation’s first air mail 
route between Long Island and Wash 
ington, D.C. 


cluding John Wanamaker’s and Dewees 

First chore of the bureau, managed 

by veteran credit man Charles F’. Shel 
don, was to thumb over cards against 
which were charged delinquent a 
counts, many long relegated to the 
stores’ bad debt files. So far these have 
totaled 300,000, but many borderline 
cases are being salvaged. 
e Adjusting Old Debts—The bureau has 
found that some delinquents, default 
ing through unemployment rather than 
fraudulent intent, will listen to reason 
These people, their pockets lined with 
money again, are applying for credit. 
and instead of being turned down cold 
are being summoned to the bureau to 
talk things over. 

Sheldon and an assistant have per 
suaded about half of the delinquents 
who come in to pay up back bills and 
thus establish a clean credit slate. In 
some instances, price settlements with 
stores have been arranged. The 
habilitation service, current in other 
large cities, is novel in Philadelphia 

The newly established bureau has 
taken a toll on its competitors, 2? of 
which have gone out of business while 
two have bought in. 
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Food Conversion _., ill 

Canners hit by tin order 
and other restrictions are turning 
to new products in own field, 
with dehydration as best bet. 


The food industry now recognizes 
that it does not have a charmed life in 
awar economy. Any prewar feeling that 
food’s number one spot on the list of 
civilian essentials would see it through 
actual hostilities with a minimum of dis- 
comfort was rudely dispelled in the four 
months that followed Pearl Harbor. 
¢ What 1942 Brought—The first three 
months of 1942 brought one bitter dose 
after another—tight sugar controls, dras- 
tic conservation of tin, allocation of 
canned food packs, price controls on 
canned foods and pork. 
this By now, the food industry realizes 

that this was only the beginning. It 
knows that not all foods forced out of 
tin can go into glass, paper, and other 
| of containers with any hope of permanent 


A standard Bullard 
Mult-Au-Matic machin- 
ing an aeroplane engine 
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safety; that new production machinery 
is hard to get, even for increasing the 
output of basic military and lend-lease 
foods; that, while the government in- 
tends to have enough food for every- 
body, the variety will be limited and the 
form may be changed; that distribution 
controls, resulting from the overloading 
of all transportation facilities, may im- 
pose drastic restrictions on nationally- 
advertised brands. 


@ Conversion-Minded—With this back- | 


ground, the industry, prodded by the 
War Production Board’s Food Supply 
Branch, became conversion-minded. In 
site a full-fledged Conversion Sec- 
tion, D. C. Towson, chief of the Food 
Supply Branch, picked a man from that 
segment of the food industry which had 
tasted the bitterest medicine the dog- 
food packers (BW —Mar.7’42,p34). 
Rush Watkins of the Ready Foods Co., 
Chicago, was told to see what he could 


do about converting food plants forced | 


out of normal work by WPB orders. 
Warned that his job would not be 

easy, Watkins started with canners who 

had been shut down by the tin order. He 


invited them to fill out detailed forms | 
showing their machinery, plant space, | 
labor supply, and management possibili- | 
ties. At the same time, he began hound- | 
ing WPB contract distribution and pur- | 
chasing officials to see what work was | 


available. 


*A Difficult Job—The road was hard. | 
Food plants had little to offer to war | 


production except space, labor, and per- 
haps management. Early in the defense 
Program, two of the largest food pro- 


ducers undertook government contracts | 
‘0 construct and manage war plants. | 
but Watkins was looking for something | 
tor the small canner to do. As far as can | 
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Plan For the Future Now! 


(meme of machine too!s in automotive 


plants were designed especially for automo- 
bile production without thought of converting 
them to war work; others had to be rebuilt, 
and still others were not adaptable at all. 

The automobile industry has always found 
Bullard Mult-Au-Matics especially profitable be- 
cause they could quickly be switched to pro- 
duction on new models, frequently overnight. 
With equal speed, they have been switched to 
war work, 

There’s a lesson here for the man who expects to 


shift back to peacetime production after the war. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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be learned in Washington, there is only 
one notable instance to date of food 
plant conversion—a Florida ae nage 
canner has turned his machine shop to 
making speedboats. 

With so many obstacles to inter- 

industry conversion of food plants, in- 
terest now centers on intra-industry con- 
version—the shift from peacetime food 
to products for which there is a wartime 
demand. Even this is limited, however, 
by the availability of raw materials, ma- 
chinery, and experience. Best prospects 
for intra-industry conversion are: (1) de- 
hydration, with new emphasis on vege- 
tables (BW—Mar.21'42,p58); (2) frozen 
foods (BW—Feb.7'42,p31); (3) concen- 
trated juices (BW—Aug.30'41,p31); (4) 
special-type military rations; and (5) new 
types of canned meat products and re- 
newed emphasis on old types, many pre- 
pared especially for the armed forces. 
@ Dehydration’s Progress—Dehydration 
holds the current spotlight. The other 
possibilities demand too much skill, ex- 
perience, scientific background, and ma- 
chinery made from scarce materials. 
Lockers are necessary to expand frozen- 
food production; citrus fruits must be 
available for concentration of juices; 
there is a limit to the quantity of special- 
type rations that the military forces will 
need; meat supplies must be assured for 
the production of canned-meat products. 
But a canner who has been packing vege- 
tables has almost everything he needs 
except drying equipment to go into de- 
hydration. Latest developments in the 
dehydrated field include: 

(1) Formal announcement by the 
Army that it will buy at least 18,000,000 
Ib. of six dehydrated vegetables this 
year. 

(2) Informal estimates that the gov- 
ernment will buy at least 27,000,000 Ib. 
of dehydrated vegetables this year, with 
the possibility that this will be increased 
with new British and Russian lend-lease 
requisitions. 

(3) Appointment of R. Harry 
Amenta, formerly Surplus Marketing 
Administration purchasing official for 
dehydrated and concentrated foods, to 
head a dehydration unit of the Canning 
Section of WPB’s Food Supply Branch. 

(4) Formation of a nongovernmental 
Independent Dehydrated Vegetable 
Committee with the help of National 
Canners Assn. and government officials. 

(5) Plans for experiments to be con- 
ducted by Dr. William A. Noel, dehy- 
dration expert of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, on a cheap 
and practical dehydrator to be used by 
canners who wish to convert their plants. 
Money for the work was put up by four 
food companies, but results will be 
available to all. Work will be conducted 
at the Brunswick (Me.) plant of H. C. 
Baxter & Bros., from which came John 
Baxter, who headed WPB’s canning sec- 
tion until this week, when he resigned. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


CLEVELAND (Income Index— 
153.4; month ago—151.2; year ago— 
125.6)—Now that most conversion dis- 
locations are past (BW—RMar.14'42, 
p76), prospects in this Reserve district 
are beginning to outstrip the nation’s, 
particularly since awards for new bomber, 
synthetic rubber, ordnance, and other 
plants are boosting payrolls sharply. 

But trends vary from city to city. 
Layoffs are still going on at appliance- 
making Dayton, Ohio, and Ene, Pa. 


pop. 11,809,528 


Yet Akron, Toledo, and, above al]. thi; 
city are sharply on the upbeat | jlong 
with such arms towns as Hamilton, Cay 
ton, and Columbus). Eastern Kentucky. 
however, for lack of new plant ay ards, 
continues to lose population to Cincin 
nati and other war centers. 

In western Pennsylvania—in such 
towns as Sharon, Beaver, Braddock—-pay 
rolls have risen more than average as the 
result of increased steel capacity, greate; 
utilization of metal-working facilities 
for ship and tank parts, and expansion 
of propeller, aluminum, and other arms 
manufacture. 

Of late, gains in farm receipts have 
not matched the nation’s (though |94] 
income was up about average over 
1940). Livestock numbers,  especiall 
hogs, have lagged in Ohio (but not in 
Kentucky), and farm labor in this arms 
area is growing scarcer. Still, agricul 
tural receipts from dairy and livestock 
marketings are likely to rise. 


RICHMOND (Income Index—167.2; 
month ago—1l61.4; year ago—]34.9) 
—New awards for military camps and 
bases as well as for armament facilities 
flow persistently into this area, and 
income payments are advancing faster 
than the national average. 

And the war stimulus is widening. In 
North Carolina, military construction 
will lift payrolls at Elizabeth City, Ashe- 
ville, and, especially, Durham. Aircraft 
work is scheduled at Burlington and 
may spread to Charlotte. In Maryland, 
out-of-the-way Port Deposit and Cedar 
Point will boom. 

Armament activity is still on the rise 
at the Norfolk and “Washington naval 
bases, but continued expansion there 
and at Baltimore and Richmond (BW— 
Feb.14'42,p58) is threatened by poten- 
tial bottlenecks in housing and _trans- 
portation. 

Farm income—now running about 
30% ahead of 1941—is behind the na- 


tion’s. But southern Virginia and North 
Carolina tobacco-growers, who prospered 
last year (BW—Dec.13’41,p62), will in 
crease plantings 11% this season. And 
cotton, which was hard hit by drought 
in South Carolina, will be up to full 
quotas this year. Despite the heavy 
military demand for foods in this region, 
attempts to diversify into dairying, live 
stock, vegetables, etc., are being stymied 
by shortage of cash and labor and in 
ability to buy new equipment. 


152,471 sq. mi. pop. 12,330,219 


TWIN CITIES (Income Index— 
152.8; month ago—1]47.4; year ago— 
121.2 )—-Spring planting has just got un- 
der way, yet farmers already are looking 
forward to good harvests. Heavy rains 
last fall stored up an excellent bank 
of subsoil moisture and now acreage 
is being increased. Though 1,100,000 
acres are being taken out of wheat, this 
will be more than offset by a corre 
sponding boost in barley seedings, and 
a 1,500,000-acre increase in sowings 


to flax, corn, soybeans, and oats. Feed 
crops are in particular demand _ because 
of the sharp rise in numbers of live 
‘stock on farms (BW—Mar.14'42,p76). 

Thus far this year, farm income gains 
have outstripped the nation’s. And go\ 
ernment support of the butter market, 
just as peak spring milk marketings near 
assures dairymen bonus returns. Wool 
prices are 15% above 1941, and to Mon 
tana sheepmen the present is the era 
of golden fleece. 

Rural sales are still outrunning urban, 
and trade gains in North Dakota, cen- 
tral Wisconsin, and central Minnesota 
have been especially sharp. However, 
prospects here and in Duluth-Supenor 
are improving as ordnance and _ ship 
building contracts accumulate. A siza 
ble manganese-reduction plant will stim 
ulate business in Crosby-Ironton, Minn.. 
and record ore shipments..will lift sales 
potentials along the Mesabi and Upper 
Michigan iron ranges. 


—_ 
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“Among friends” 


Here we have a Pretty Big business man, 
in his softer moments. Old J. J. is known in 
the trade as hell on wheels, and is a holy 
terror in his office. But just now he’s at home, 
and among friends. 

The Sunday comics have been old friends 
for longer than he likes to remember. He 
knows Andy Gump better than he does any 
of his Vice Presidents. He often wishes his 
wife could dope things out as well as Orphan 
Annie, and that his son was as apt at getting 
untangled with young females as Li’] Abner. 
And if Superman ever came into his office, 
J. J. would hire him pronto. 


Meas: people feel that way about the 
comics. They become acquainted with them 
before they learn to read; grow up with them, 
and the comics grow with them. They see 
these ink and paper characters more frequently 
than they see most of their friends. 

The Comics Section is a “no-pressure”’ 
area. It brings no bad news, occasions no 
doubts, qualms, questions; entertains without 
strain or excitement; makes no demands on 
its audience... Can you conceive of a better 
background for advertising in these days? 


Or a better opportunity for the advertiser to 
address his prospects “among friends’’? 

And Metropolitan Group not only has the 
best comics, with 75% adult readership of 
its comic sections... but the best readers as 
well. With more than 11,000,000 circulation, 
Metropolitan Group reaches one-third of the 
nation; and has its circulation concentrated 
in states that buy two-thirds of all consumer 
goods——reaches enough prospects to get action 
for any kind of outlet... And gets enough 
action so salesmen know you’re advertising! 

Details? Call any of our offices. 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun e Boston Globe « Bosten Herald « Buffalo Courier-Express « Chicago Tribune e Cleveland Plain Dealer « Des Moines Register 
Detroit News ¢ Detroit Free Press * Milwaukee Journal « Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal * New York News « New York Herald Tribune 


Philadelphia Inquirer Pittsburgh Press + Providence Journal * Rochester Democrat & Chronicle + St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard « Washington Star « Washington Post 


Cuicaco: Tribune Tower « Detrorr: New Center Bldg. + San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. + 220 East 42d St., N. Y. 
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Wood Can Do It 


That's the theme song of 
the lumber industry as country 
looks for substitute materials. 
Adhesives expand applications. 


Preliminary estimates of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce indicate that 
32,600,000,000 bd. ft. of American lum- 
ber were cut in 1941, that 72.8% of 
that, or 23,730,000,000, went for war 
purposes—camp construction, military 
production, packaging, what-have-you. 
This year, it is expected that 35,000,- 
000,000 will be cut. 

But lumber is only “sawed wood,” 

measured in board feet. Millions of 
cords of wood go annually into “sec- 
ondary forest products”—pulp for paper, 
pulp for gun powder, pulp for rayon, 
“balsam wool’ for thermal insulation, 
vanillin as a substitute for natural vanilla 
in food flavoring, lignin for plastics, an 
endless list of applications. 
@ Problem of Reconciliation—Currently 
officials of WPB’s Bureau of Conserva- 
tion are recommending wood as a plen- 
tiful material to replace various critical 
metals and non-metals. If this recom- 
mendation doesn’t seem to square with 
the talk of conservationists about “our 
vanishing forests” it’s because of the 
yeoman job which those conservationists 
have done over the years in selling pri- 
vate and public timber interests on se- 
lective logging, systematic reforestation, 
and waste utilization. 

At the present time, the only threats 
of shortage which confront America are 
of temporary nature resulting from 
breakdowns in equipment or transporta- 
tion or shortages of experienced labor. 

Today our national stand of “saw 

timber” alone totals 2,500,000,000,000 
bd. ft.—or more than 70 times the 
amount of lumbering that has been pro- 
posed for this year. The Conservation 
Bureau’s recommendations are based on 
this figure. 
@ Challenge to Ingenuity—More signifi- 
cant, perhaps, than the quantity of 
wood available is the number and vari- 
ety of applications to which it may be 
engineered. A manufacturer of pencils, 
who couldn’t get sheet brass for the 
little eraser-holding ferrules on his prod- 
ucts, was steered first to synthetic plas- 
tics as replacement materials, only to be 
euchered out of them by priorities. Now 
he is turning wood ferrules out by the 
thousands on an automatic lathe. 

Northwest Airlines found it would 
have to await its turn for structural steel 
to support the roofs of new hangars 
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big enough to house DC-4’s with a 
wingspread of 1174 ft. Rather than 
wait, it went ahead with a comparatively 
new method of building up long unsup- 
ported roof spans out of lumber. Just 
a few days ago, it announced the com- 
pletion of the first such hangar. 

@ Wooden Planes—What’s more, the 
wood hangars could conceivably house 
wood rather than aluminum alloy air- 
planes in the not too distant future. 
Ever since the advent of genuinely 
waterproof, synthetic resin (plastic) ad- 
hesives, less than ten years ago, plywood 
manufacturers have been nudging air- 
craft engineers into the adoption of 
their flat or curved multi-layered sheets 
of resin-bonded wood veneer. Remem- 
bering their experiences with blood- 
albumen plywood during World War I, 
the engineers tried the newer plywoods 
tentatively in floor boards and bulk- 
heads, then on aileron surfaces, found 
they stood up. 

From there they went to whole 
molded plywood fuselages and wing as- 
semblies, put together by several proc- 
esses—Duramold, Haskelite, Timm, Vi- 
dal—and now the government has con- 


PLENTY AMID WANT-1i 


In the fashion of Maho: ict ap 
the mountain, manufactu he 
can’t fit materials to their). ody: 
any longer, because of the inroag 
of priorities, are now fitti ' 
products to the materials !)\at ay 
at hand. Cement is one ©! thos 
materials (BW —Mar.7’4) 6? 
glass is another (BW—Mar 2|'42 
p47); and wood is a third 


tracted for production quantitics of p 
wood training planes. 
@ Reversing the Trend—Once the » 
lic catches up with the major adyang 
made in wood technology, a half-cey 
tury trend away from wood a 4 
engineering material may become ; 
stampede back to the forest product 
Rot, termites and, to a great exten: 
fire have been licked by modern \ 
preservation—pressure impregn ition with 
creosote, chromated zinc chloride. » 
dium fluoride, synthetic resin, “Wo, 
manizing.” 

On a weight-for-weight basis, muc 
wood has a greater tensile strength wit 
the grain, than structural steel, an 
can be made equally strong in all 
mensions by resin-bonding several t 


SUBCONTRACT POOL 


In addition to using the services of all 
their own workers, executives of the 
Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, en- 
listed the aid of 70 other firms, large 
and small, in handling a subcontract 
for tank subassemblies. Pooling of 
effort was accomplished without erect- 
ing any new buildings, without buy- 


ing any new machine tools, and wit 
out any temporary layoffs for retoo! 
ing. According to Col. H. M. Re 
all, executive officer of the Clevelam 
Ordnance District, the pool was 4! 
outstanding example of getting a larga 
number of companies into all-out 
production. Pictured (left), S. 
Baldwin, vice-president, and Lyle 
Harvey, president of Bryant. 
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vtMCONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. .. . New York * Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia 
ra large Akron + Cincinnati *« Cleveland + Circleville * Detroit + Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 
Peoria + Rock Island * Minneapolis « Seattle * Wilmington, Del. * Baltimore + St. Louis * Fernandina + Ft. Worth 


S HBBEVERYTHING PAPERBOARD—FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID-FIBRE SHIPPING CASES 
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Lyle GIBFOLDING CARTONS * BOXBOARDS 
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© Curtailment of certain packaging 
materials must not lead to inferior, 
“substitute” packages. A paperboard 
carton, properly designed and con- 
structed, can be the best a product 
has ever had. 


* Container Corporation’s business has 
been built on that fact. Over many 
years, we have grown on products 
converted to paperboard, and main- 
tained in cartons because they prove 
most efficient—for costs, protection, 
convenience and marketability. 


¢ Package conversion has always 
called for ideas. We have built up 
an organization of specialists whose 
strongest point is new development 
work . . . experts in every aspect of 
packaging whose combined knowl- 
edge of construction, finishes and coat- 
ings, packing, distribution and mer- 
chandising is teamed to produce “the 
one best package for the job.” From 
pulp to finished package, the whole 
procedure is in our control. 


* Let us tackle your conversion 
problem in its entirety—with special 
reference to your existing packaging 
machinery and methods, as well as the 
product. For we know that the right 
package is the result of thorough, pre- 
cise planning. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 
“Templar DURO Lead 


... the almost 


UNBREAKABLE PENCIL? 


@ Ask your regular Stationer 
for a FREE Templar DUROLead 
pencil ... and see for your- 
self why Executives, Office 
Managers, Purchasing Agents 


and Business People say: Extra Strong! 


, @ “NO BROKEN PEN- 
CIL-POINTS to interrupt 
important notations.” 
“LESS EMPLOYEE-TIME 
WASTED at the Pencil 
Sharpener.” 

“WE GET LONGER 
SERVICE from every 
Templar DUROLead 
pencil.” 


FREE samptes: yeu 


Regular Stationer has no Test Samples of 
Templar DUROLead, just write to us on your 
business letterhead and we'll send them! 
Please specify degree —1, 154, 2, 2%, 3, 4. 


Mail Today to Dept. A4. 
RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


Mt Vernon 


Monufacturers 


When you think 
of Molded Plasties. 
think of STOKES 


Design 3. Molding 
2. Mold-Making 4 Finishing 
5. Inspection 


All forms of Thermo-Plastics 
and Thermo- Setting Moldings 


Fully licensed under Shaw Transfer Patent 


JOS. STOKES RUBBER CO. 


Established 1897 
{ tom Molde: 
f Hard Rubber and P 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Plant, Welland. Ontario 


JOS. STOKES RUBBER CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Please, without obligation [ send full 
information about your custom molded 
plastic service; () have one of your 
representatives call. 

Name 

Company 
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sheets with their grains perpendicular 
to one another. Such is plywood. “Com- 
pregnated wood,” which is just getting 
off to a start as a material for airplane 
propellors and other severe services, is 
plywood, not only bonded with syn- 
thetic resin but impregnated with it 
through and through, and compressed 
in hot presses under pressures up to 
1,500 Ib. per sq.in., until it becomes 
in effect a grainless plastic, bonded and 
strengthened by tough wood. 

@ New Roles for Adhesives—““Laminated 
wood” is usually lumber, but can be 
veneer, bonded “with the grain” by the 
use of various adhesives to achieve 
longer, heavier and more uniform mem- 
bers than could be cut and _trans- 
ported directly from the forest. “Plastic 
wood,” which can be molded to vari- 
ous decorative and engineering forms 
after the manner of synthetic plastics, 
consists of wood fibers bonded together 
with natural lignin from the wood (as 
in Masonite panels and shapes) or with 
various added adhesives. 

“Urea wood,” so new that little has 
been revealed about it, is natural wood 
soaked in a solution of colorless, odor- 
less urea crystals until thoroughly satu- 
rated. The chemical combines with the 
wood’s natural lignin, forming a kind 
of a “natural-synthetic plastic.” When 


| such wood is heated to 175-200 deg. F, 


bent or twisted to various shapes, and 
cooled, the shapes “take a set.” Unlike 
old-fashioned steam-bent wood, this one 
can be reheated, or straightened, and 
bent to a new shape. And it can be 

rmanently set if the original solution 
1as been given a shot of formaldehyde. 

Except for compregnated and urea 
wood, the enormously versatile material 
has been used at one time or another 
for most of the uses to which it will 
be put now as an emergency replace- 
ment material. Freight cars, pulleys, 
bearings, drawer pulls, children’s tri- 
cycles, office furniture, conveyor rollers, 
laundry equipment, refrigerators, truck 
bodies—all these and many others are 
about to complete the full cycle of wood 
to metal to wood. Wood will replace 
rubber in bicycle pedals, cork in life pre- 
servers, brass in lipstick holders, plastic 
in cosmetic jar tops. 

How many of the emergency appli- 
cations are going to stick as standard 
practices after the emergency, now that 
industry has turned again to wood tech- 
nology, is anybody’s guess—and metal- 
working industries are doing a lot of 
guessing. 


_PRODUCTION PYRAMID 


Interested manufacturers say that the 
working experience of industry has pro- 
vided an answer to those critics who 
have censured the armed services for 
piling new orders upon plants which 
already have war contracts. The big 
factors in the problem are machine tools 


ACOUSTIC FENCE 


If a stray dog decides to craw] unde; 
the “acoustic fence” surrounding on, 
of du Pont’s war production plants o; 
if a would-be saboteur tampers with 
the fence—even in complete darkne 
—a danger signal is flashed to a ce 
tral control room. In effect, the fenc 


is one huge microphone which, jn 
addition to picking up danger signal, 
may be used as a communication sys 
tem between guards on patrol and 
the central guard office. 


and supervision. Here’s the reasoning: 

If X machine tools handled by a sin 
gle manufacturer will build 1,000 aircratt 
engines per month, then 2,000 engines 
per month can be built by the same 
manufacturer with 1.5 to 1.6 times X 
tools. And 2 X machine tools in the 
plant will build 4,000 engines. 

If an existing plant capable of produc- 
ing 1,000 motors per month were to be 
duplicated at some other point and man 
aged by another company, the machin- 
ery of the second plant would produce 
only 1,000 motors per month. On the 
other hand, an equal amount of equip 
ment added to that of the original firm 
would have produced 3,000 additional 
motors instead of 1,000. 

And providing a supervisory force at 
the second plant would mean a greate! 
drain on the nation’s managerial and 
technical talent. 
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NEW PRODUCTS, 
Microfilm Reader 


Although the new Spencer Micro- 
flm Reader was designed for students 
and scholars as a relatively inexpensive 
instrument for the visualization of the 
many unportant books and documents 
now reduced to 35-mm. film, it can be 
ysed also by business executives for 
reading microfilmed copies of their rec- 
ords and papers. As manufactured by 
Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, the outfit 


consists of an electrically lighted pro- 
jector at the top which throws clear 
enlarged images downward onto an casy- 
reading, specially tinted screen in the 
base. A darkened room is unnecessary. 


Kem-Tone 


One coat of “Kem-Tone,” the new 
oi-less interior paint developed by | 
Sherwin-Williams. Co., Cleveland, will 
cover almost any old wall paper, canvas, 
plaster, wall-board, brick, cement, and 
paint. It dries in an hour or so to a | 
fat finish, is “water-soluble at time of | 
application but after ‘curing’ becomes | 
absolutely waterproof.” 


Platelustre 


Wartime restrictions on metals for 
electroplating and bronze-powder fin- 
ishes have lead Maas & Waldstein Co., 
Newark, N. J., to formulate Platelustre, 
a new transparent, colored enamel for 
either air drying or baking. Applied 
to polished metals by spraying or roller 
coating, it “makes thei resemble cop- | 
per, brass, bronze, color-treated alumi- 
num and steel, or other metals.” 


Safety Shoes for Women 


Reasoning that the feet of the modern 
woman-in-industry are just as vulnerable 
4a man’s to injury from dropped tools 
and materials, Lehigh Safety Shoe Co., 
Allentown, Pa., is bringing out new | 
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YES, IT’S ONE OF “OUR BOYS” writ- 


ing— but he’s not being preju- 
diced. Hyatt’s do play a major 
part in Army and Navy equip- 
ment...in tanks and guns and 
planes and ships... in the ma- 
chines that make the machines 
of war. Everywhere, every day, 
precision-made Hyatt Bearings 
are serving well in America’s 
drive toward victory. 

Our young soldier’s 
buddies in Depart- 
ment 9 at Hyatt are 
justly proud of him 


THE 507 YEAR OF 


— and he can be equally proud 
of them. For they are soldiers, 
too...in the front lines of in- 
dustry... working with might 
and main, day and night... keep- 
ing a steady flow of vital parts 
for the fighting machines that 
our fighting men are using with 
such telling effect! Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors 
Har- 


rison, New Jersey, 


Corporation, 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit and San 


Francisco. 


YATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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PATAPAR 


Hospitals, too 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment has won| 
a high ranking in the defense of Amer- | 
ica’s health—as a food wrapper. But 
that is only one of its many vital uses. 


At hospitals from coast to coast, physi- 


cians and surgeons are finding Patapar | 


a great help in meeting their daily prob- 
lems. Its clean sanitary structure and its 
ability to withstand moisture, grease, and 
boiling make this extraordinary paper 
highly valuable to the medical profes- 
sion Among its special uses are these: 


Patapar is used for wrapping instru- 
ments and dressings to be sterilized in 


the autoclave. It takes scorching-hot live 
steam, and it comes out as strong as ever. 


In operations, Patapar, after sterili- 
zation, is used to protect the fresh wound 
edges from contamination and to protect 
tissues from injury from retractors. 


In Patapar are combined all the essen- 
tial qualities of oiled 
silk—without its high 
cost. Unlike ordinary 
paper, Patapar can be 
used as an emergency 
ice pack, because it is 
insoluble, 


APPLYING PATAPAR 
IN THE PATCH - TEST 


INSOLUBLE, GREASE-RESISTING, 
TASTELESS, ODORLESS, BOIL- 
PROOF ... these are the characteristics 
of Patapar which have enabled this 
unique paper to solve many baffling 
problems. 


Today the use of Patapar for defense 
—for protecting foods—and in medical 
fields—is temporarily taking our capac- 
ity output. Nevertheless, with an eye to 
the future, now is a good time to get in 
touch with us to consider what Patapar 
ean do for you. In writing, be sure to 
give us an accurate idea of your problem. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 
het Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., m, Sen Prensiece 
Branch Offices: New York, Chi 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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| Lehigh “Toe-Shield” Safety Shoes for 


Women, styled after nurses’ shoes. In 

the toe caps are concealed double layers 

of a tough thermoplastic, lighter than 

the steel caps used in men’s safety shoes, 

yet strong enough to withstand the im- 

we of tools or materials normally 
andled by women. 


Plant Transport 


Equipped with detachable new Mer- 
cury Passenger Trailers, an electrically 


powered Mercury ““T'ug” ‘Tractor can 
be commandeered from its normal job 
of material and part handling to trans- 
port visitors and personnel through the 
aisles and grounds of practically any 
war production plant. Mercury Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, builds both items. 


Abraser Vacuum Pickup 


Newest accessory for the Taber Abra- 
ser—a test instrument for measuring the 


abrasion resistance of electroplate, plas- 
tics, paint, lacquer, leather, textiles, etc. 
—is the Abraser Vacuum Pickup re- 
cently developed by Taber Instrument 
Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

It is in effect a small vacuum cleaner 
for removing abradings that might in- 
terfere with the accuracy of tests by 
becoming imbedded in the surfaces of 
various materials or of the friction 
wheels that do the work. The pickup’s 
nozzle swings out of the way while the 
instrument is being loaded or unloaded. 


Stopping a “Run 
Caterpillar, with Army's 
aid, perfects plan to anticipate 
contractors’ parts needs, and 
thus ends rush of overbuying. 


Misgivings over possible sh tage of 
maintenance and repair parts, particy, 
larly among contractors on military p; 
ects, caused a recent flood of part 
ders from ownets of Caterpillar l'racto; 
Co. equipment. The aggregate of th; 
precautionary buying bid fair to ¢ 
tinguish factory stocks of many sy 
plies, and production was. staggering 
to replenish lines thus threatened 
@Army’s Aid Asked—Inspection 
vealed that many of the parts being 


ordered were of a sort almost neve; 
requiring replacement except in case of 
violent accident. And, inasmuch , 
most of the supercareful contracto; 
were on military work, the company’s 


parts division turned to the Anny {o, 
help. The result was a “victory part 
plan” to bring orders into line witl 
actual needs. 

As a first step, two factory parts mer 
and two service men from the Carolin 
Tractor and Equipment Co., Cate: 
pillar distributor, accompanied by Am) 
representatives to oversee the chore, in 
spected 60 tractors and motor grader 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. They prepared 
actual estimates of all the parts te. 
quired to place each machine in tea 
sonably good condition, along with re 
placements likely to be needed soon. 

@ Unfounded Panic—What they found 
out fell so far short of the panicky de. 
mand of the previous months that Wash- 
ington approved the plan without delay 

Now each Caterpillar distributor in- 
spects, every 30 or 60 days, all equip 
ment on military projects within his 
territory, his service men making the 
rounds along with experienced Army 
mechanics and clerks. A report of each 
machine is submitted to the distributor, 
to the Army Construction Engineers. 
ahd to the factory parts department 
The factory, after recapitulating the re 
quirements, thereupon schedules for 
shipment to the project storekeeper 
those parts needed now or probably to 
be needed within 60 days. Each lot 1s 
packed and marked for the particulai 
machine for which it is intended. 

When the plan was set up, the stock 

of parts held by the contractor wa‘ 
checked; anything in hand was deducted 
from what the factory was asked t 
supply. 
@ On National Basis—The parts plan. 
adopted progressively, project by project 
is just now completing coverage of the 
U.S. It has halted the panicky run on 
the parts stocks and parts production de 
partments. 
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Rays for Plywood 


Electro-thermal presses, in 
yse at Portland (Ore.) plant, are 
reported to have cut down both 
ime and cost of operations. 


A new process for drying or bonding 
plywood panels, using high-frequency 
electric current and cutting down oper- 
ating time on an average job from two 
hours to about seven minutes, has 
emerged from the experimental or 
and is now functioning in one Pacific 
Northwest plywood factory. It will be 
installed in two others as fast as equip- 
ment is available. 
eGreater Speed Claimed—The devel- 
opment is Soe spongy significant now, 
plywood officials say, because it will pro- 
duce at greater speed and less cost the 
widely varying shapes and sizes re- 
quired by plywood boats and planes. 
The M & M Plywood we + Portland, 
Ore., which has two of the Thermal 
presses (designed and installed by ‘Ther- 
mal Engineering Corp., Richmond, 
Va.), is even experimenting with a 
“plywood tire” for trucks, believing the 


new method (together with phenol- | 
makes such a_ product | 


resin glue) 
feasible. 

In nontechnical language, the equip- 
ment consists of a “broadcasting station” 
which “throws” high-frequency waves 
through the plywood panels in the press, 
much after the manner of diathermy 


Ea 


CORK FROM CALIFORNIA? 


To relieve the shortage of cork, most 
of which comes from Spain and Por- 
tugal, Crown Cork & Seal Co. expects 
to plant 1,000,000 cork oaks in Cali- 
fornia next year and 2,000,000 in 1943, 
according to Charles E. McManus, 
president of the firm. European 
growers figure on a tree yielding after 
15 to 20 years. 
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BE READY TO SHIP IT 
QUICKLY; ECONOMICALLY 


—“After the Unveiling” 


@ New products for Victory—and those planned for to- 
morrow—present new problems in materials, production 
and in packing and shipping procedures. Old methods 
no longer will serve. Research, helping scores of manu- 
facturers “beat the promise” or prepare for the future, 
also provides the answer to: How to ship it? 


Today General Box technicians are co-operating with 
producers of many types of products. Out of the General 
Box laboratories are coming containers which assure 
faster, safer, more economical transportation of small 
parts and heavy units—bolts and generators—motors and 
foods. 


You, too, may be able to save precious man-hours— 
provide protection and easier, faster handling for your 
present and future products by utilizing the facilities of 
the General Box laboratories. Whether your products will 
require boxes, crates or special containers, the new Gen- 
eral Box booklet, describing a few of the results of this 
free laboratory service, will be helpful. Write for your 
copy today. 


GENERAL BOX 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
$02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Send a free copy of the new booklet, “How 


COMPANY 


Kansa 


Research Can Save $$ for You.” 
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equipment for heating and healing company use 600,000 watts divided 
human bodies. The electricity doesn’t about evenly between the units. Allow- 
heat the plywood, but it-so activates ing for conversion losses, about 200,000 
the molecules of the wood as it passes watts pass through the plywood in each 
through that they literally “writhe” and press. Incidentalh , the electrical losses, 
produce heat. Extremely high frequency represented by heat, are carried off by a 
is used because the degree of “writhing” cooling system. 
depends on the frequency of the current. One important advantage claimed for 
e@ Heats Uniformly—One advantage the new method is that it- can handle 
claimed for the new method over the thicker panels because the heat is the 
conventional hot press devices is that same everywhere. The conventional hot 
it heats uniformly. Hot presses now press devices, plywood officials explain, 
generally in use employ heat produced can handle eg panels limited to an 
by steam-heated “platens,” or hollow _ inch or less in thickness. ‘That’s because 
iron plates—a few by electrically heated _ thicker panels take higher temperatures 
platens. The plies, spread with glue, are and longer application, and it is impos- 
placed between two such platens and sible to drive sufficient heat into the 
are pressed together. This means that cores without maltreating the wood that 
the area of wood in direct contact with _ is in direct contact with the hot plates. 
the hot plate is heated first and most © Labor Factor—Labor costs are said to 
intensely. The panel core (the inner be less on the Thermal presses because 
plies) get heat later—and less of it-due three men can handle two units whereas 
to the resistance to the flow of heat by one conventional hot plate press often 
the intervening wood. takes three to five operators. 
Irregularities of surface thickness 
sometimes produce imperfect panels. 
The new ep elisa deus pro- CORRECTION 
duces heat of the same intensity simul- In a recent article discussing the im- 
taneously in all parts of the plywood. pact of the war on the watch and clock 
Surface irregularities, the sponsors point industry (BW —Apr.4’42,p68), Business 
out, matter little because many panels Week reported that Bulova Watch Co. 
are piled one upon the other, each and Longines-Wittnauer are merged. 
compensating the adjacent panels. This is incorrect. There never was and 
@ 600,000 Watts—The two electro- is no connection between the two com- 
thermal presses installed by the M & M panies. 
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TWO WAYS TO CUT MAN-HOUR LOSSES 


Education to prevent accidents and cut down on 


FOR EXAMPLE 
sickness plus the immediate, adequate medical Company A, New 
York State, $55,954 
paid to 848 employees 
through accident and 
sickness benefits dur- 


care made possible by group accident and sick- 


ness insurance... this two-way formula will 


reduce your man-hour losses to a minimum. Send ing 1941 — One em- 
ployee received $860 
for details. Connecticut General Life Insurance during year (two sep- 


arate disabilities). 


Company, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


GROUP, ACCIDENT and SICKNESS INSURANCE 


vee A PART: OF Yhee Jluitected lay Lone 
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LABOR 
Shop Drive Grows 


Production committee plan 
of WPB encounters difficulties in 
some plants, but there are also 
some conpicuous successes. 


Joint management-labor comnittees. 

asked for by Donald Nelson in what j 
officially called the War Production 
Drive, have been organized in 5} 
plants. In March, some 2,500) firm 
were directed to report back to Wash. 
ington as soon after Apr. 1 as possible 
on what was being done to get the 
committee plan under way. Reports are 
now arriving daily. 
e Hopeful a ns the first 
nationally known firms to announce 
that committees were already function. 
ing in their plants were American Roll- 
ing Mills, Westinghouse Electric, York 
Safe and Lock, Owen-lIllinois Glass. 
Colt Firearms, and White Motor 
Other firms like Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, which was running its “Beat the 
Promise” output-incentive program (B\\ 
--Feb.14’42,p76) when the Nelson 
drive was inaugurated, proceeded t 
modify their schemes to incorporate 
Washington suggestions. 

War Production Board agents tep- 
resenting management and labor have 
made 23 plant visits up to this week, 
helping to get plant committees started 
Under their guidance, Bendix Aviation 
and Studebaker in South Bend, Nord: 
berg Mfg. and A. O. Smith in Milwav- 
kee, Link Belt in Indianapolis, and 
other representative firms have mace 
hopeful beginnings. 

e Difficulties and Differences—Cur 
rently, attention is being given to situa 
tions where difficulties and differences 
between unions and employers have 
thus far blocked the organizing of joint 
committees. A large West Coast Air 
craft plant, a Middle Western electrical 
and farm machinery manufacturer work- 
ing on important Army and Navy con- 
tracts, and an Eastern copper-fabricat: 
ing firm exemplify the problems which 
are keeping some plants from joiming 
effectively in the War Production Drive 

The aircraft firm is involved in a dis 
pute with its C.1.O. union over the 
question of whether women, who make 
up a substantial section of the firms 
production employees, should have 2 
place on the production drive com- 
mittee. The union contends that, with 
a limited number of places provided 
for employee representatives, it should 
name whoever it feels will be able 
to make the greatest. contributions. It 
nominations include no women, and 
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»e company has refused to proceed 
, such a basis, 

Union VS. Union—The midwestern 
Fm has more than one union operating 
, its plant. The bulk of production 
okers are Organized in a militant 
~1Q. local which has, in the past, 
ften struck to . 9p what it main- 
nined were attacks on its bargaining 
sition. Now it is refusing to name 
representatives to a joint committee if 
it has to share representation with other 
ysions. The employer insists that labor 
committeemen come from all organiza- 
tions which have members in the plant. 
This argument has kept the plant from 
having any committee at all. 

The copper fabricator is working a 
chort week because of shortages in raw 
copper supplies. The company feels 
that establishing a joint committee to 
raise production would be pointless and 
would serve only to increase friction 
between union and company in a situa- 
tion where labor relations are already 
strained. 
eLetters to Washington—The union is 
insisting that the employer go through 
with the Nelson plan. It has written 
gyveral letters to Washington denounc- 
ing what it calls the company’s “unco- 
operative attitude.” Recently it picketed 
the plant gates to call attention to the 
company’s stand. Getting agreement is 
complicated by the fact that a collective 
bargaining contract expires soon and 
must be renegotiated; both sides are act- 
ing with an 7 on their position in the 
forthcoming bargaining. 

In contrast with the plants in which 
the drive has made no headway, WPB 
cites two examples where the drive is 
really rolling. 
¢Singled Out—The Wheeling Steel 
Corp. and C.1.0.’s Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee have been singled 
out by Washington for special credit. 
Wheeling’s more than 12,000 workers 
mesh into the War Production Drive 
through 72 departmental joint labor- 
management committees, ten plant 
committees, and one top committee 
which sits in the company’s general 
ofice. The Wheeling system is being 
used by WPB as a model for the pro- 
motion of the plan in other firms which 
operate through scattered plants. 

The Crosley Corp. in Cincinnati and | 
A.F.L.’s Electrical Workers Union have 
atop group of 24 on which sit 12 
union representatives and such com- 
pany men as the executive vice-presi- 
dent, the general manager of manu- 
facturing, the works manager, the per- 
‘onnel director, and the vice-president 
in charge of engineering and research. 
Slogan: “Mister, we did our job and we 
did a good one.” 

Some of the labor representatives on 


le, 

- the Crosley committee are women. 
sie * Steering Committee—A subgroup | 
sm ‘Down as the executive committee, 
od Which is made up of three management | 
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Micro Switches 


Really Get Around 


Every few months, millions of downy little 
chicks come to life in mammoth incuba- 
tors where the ideal temperature is main- 
tained within 2/10ths of a degree by Micro 
Switches, and they grow to maturity in 
brooders that are also Micro Switch 
protected. 


Every evening, hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers and sailors throughout the land 
enjoy recorded music from automatic 
phonographs that start and stop and 
change the music smoothly, thanks to 
Micro Switch precision. 


Every day in countless plants, delicate in- 
struments, ponderous punch presses—a 
wide variety of products—are made more 
efficient, more sensitive, more accurate 
because of the ability of the small, light 
weight Micro Switch to operate at precisely 
the same point, hundreds of times a min- 
ute for millions of operations. 


But these are all peace-time responsibil- 
ities. Now, Micro Switch has larger and 
greater responsibilities. 


Today, Micro Switch dependability is on 
guard at many vital points in America’s 
military aircraft, and Micro Switch pre- 
cision is helping to do many a ticklish job. 
As one aircraft engineer put it, in discuss- 
ing the uses of Micro Switches on gun 


turrets, ‘We want to be able to shoot the 
paint off the tail-fins. Can you do it?” Of 
course we answered, “Yes.” 


This is our job today. As a result, we must 
necessarily ask our peace-time customers 
to be patient. But there are new days com- 
ing; days that will require new thinking— 
new materials—new methods—new, com- 
pact, highly efficient sub-assemblies. 


And at that time Micro Switch engineers 
will be working with your designers. For- 
ward-looking management should now 
have its engineers acquainted with ours 
who are specialists in precision switching. 
Copies of the two handbook-catalogs illus- 
trated here will serve as an introduction. 


Cotelog No. 70 contcia 
similor information for o- 
craft ond aircraft occes 
sory engineers, ond other 
whose requirements ore 
similor to those of the of- 
craft industry. 


Catalog No. 60 contains 
complete information about 
the characteristics, dimen- 
sions, prices, and uses of 
all stock Micro Switches, 
with additional informa- 
tion on special switches. 


Micro Switch is a trade name indicating manufacture by Micro Switch Corporation 


MIC 


RO (4S SWITCH 


© 194 


Manvfactured in FREEPORT, Illinois, by Micro Switch Corporation 
Branches: Chicago, New York. Sales and Engineering Offices: Boston, Hartford, Los Angeles 
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How to Write 
Better 
Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 
experience. 


Second Edition 
201 pages, 5% x 8, $2.00 


“Chock full of tested 
methods to increase the 
calibre and productive- 
ness of letters.” 
Chicago Credit News 


You can make dictation or letter writing aa 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book. 
In simplest possible manner it shows the essen- 
tials of good letter writing and with pointers 
and examples from the work of successful letter 
writers shows how to make your own letters 
more productive. Covers all the regular cor- 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down, 
simple treatment of their problems—suitable 
for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 
concerns. 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 
—develop the body of the letter 
—write action-compelling closes 
—write an adjustment letter 

—write an inquiry letter 

—write collection letters 

—trevive inactive customers 

—avoid “telegraphic” letters 

—make every letter a sales letter, etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust- 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over- 
looked. Try Buckley's methods in your letters 
—even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month's time. 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. ° 
Send me Buckley--How to Write Better Business 

Letters for 10 days" examination on approval. In 10 

days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage, or 

return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 

accompanied by remittance.) 


FORMED . occ cc ccccccesecesteseeococeseseccescacee 
BEBIEEE oo oc ccecceccegceseecsacccesecsttescéscce 
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and three labor representatives, acts as 
a steering committee and all reports 
clear through it for action. Reports 
emanate from a promotion and pub- 
licity subcommittee, which includes 
Crosley’s advertising and sales promo- 
tion managers, and committees on per- 
formance, quality, suggestions, training 
and upgrading, plant efficiency, and 
safety. 

The promotion and publicity com- 
mittee maintains score boards and bul- 
letin boards for the factory-wide dissem- 
ination of information on the program. 
It distributes news through various pub- 
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Milk Miners sal § 
Lewis and his U.M.\W. open 
drive to organize dairy farme, 
of Northeast with higher price, 
as bait, but fight looms. 
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strike 


The gleam of the miner lamp js 
flickering strangely among tiic stall 
and stanchions of the New )} 
shed these days as John 
launches the United Mine 


K Milk 


| CWl5 


YY OFkers . 
licity channels and over the company’s catch-all District 50 into \ortheay mie achic 
public address system; it conducts slo- agriculture. U.M.W. now appears ready fqqunandles 
gan contests, distributes and handles to go back to the land, a development fi" ant 
the display of production posters and foreshadowed in early February by pj. gume™: 
stickers; it distributes prizes and awards trict 50’s signing up of two dain On Pp 
in war savings bonds and stamps; and groups, 5,000 members of Michigan, gu™™ 
it keeps Washington informed of the United Dairy Farmers and a claimed mp" , 
progress of the drive. 22,000 in New York State's Dain fie U.M 
© Still Organizing—Nationally, the War Farmers Union. $2.45 p 
Production Drive is still in the organiza- @ Object of Drive—Whether or not the a™* ct 

| tional stage. The next phase will be a Lewis move is destined to provide , gM) M 
shake-down period of consultation, dis- farm stock leg for some future third March 
cussion, and experimentation. The third house of labor, the present purpose fgg oUy™ 
and final stage, if hopes are realized, is clear and the timing is good. Di. ¢ Coun 
will reveal a smooth-working system in trict 50 intends to organize every dain speakin 

| actual operation. farmer (not hired hands) in the North. immedi 
There is some talk that engineers east. toward 
may be called in to run the second Dues revenue from such a field would, ganized 
| phase of the drive, which is now largely _ it is estimated, run $4,000,000 annually, turbule 
in the hands of publicity men. Also and since the organization drive has in Grange 
| mentioned as a possibility is the trans- mind a checkoff through milk handler, Hy" 
fer of the drive from the direction of expenses, beyond a couple of dollars Igy 8" 
WPB’s Labor Division to that of organizing expense per head, would be tion of 
WPB’s Raw Materials or Industry Op- negligible. Beyond that, presumably, is tual 
erations divisions. the national goal of 3,000,000 dairy ote 
. ? or 
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COOPERATIVE BUS ful that plans are now under way to # move 

provide transportation for employees i feed 

Started as an experiment a month living in other directions from the a 
ago, a cooperative bus service organ- plant. The bus service not only saves HH 5... 
ized by employees of Baldwin Loco- wear on 40 private autos and 16) 7% whic 
motive Works, Eddystone, Pa., who _ tires but also reduces total consump J forci 
live in the direction of Berlin, N. J. tion of gasoline by 174 gal. daily, ac: J the \ 
(37 miles east), has proved so success- cording to one estimate. -— 

Busir 
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_ with a roughly estimated poten- 
pe, 000,000 for the labor group 
hat cracks it. 

Timing Is Accurate—Normally as pas- 
es grow in the spring, milk produc- 
jon jumps, percentage of high-income 
vid milk drops, and average milk prices 


borne down. U.M.W. is hitting | 


his period right on the button. It can 
‘int to Lewis’ past successes in hoist- 

ynion members’ incomes, can deny 
at strikes are contemplated (U.M.W. 
vides by the post-Pearl Harbor no- 
Miike pact), and can claim that the goal 
of higher milk receipts for farmers will 
he achieved through pressure on milk 


handlers’ margins by collective bargain- | 
ing, not through higher prices to con- | 


mers. é : 

On prices, however, this spring and 
4ymmer may prove an exception. Milk 
prices have been rising without benefit 
of U.M.W., may easily go further. At 


$2.43 per cwt. average price, and a total | 


milk check of $14,186,000, the New 
York Milk Marketing Administration in 
March equalized the richest pool in its 
four-year history. 

¢ Counterbarrage—National agriculture, 
peaking through farm organizations, 
immediately challenged the Lewis move 
toward a closed shop in milk. All or- 
ganized Northeast bodies except the 
turbulent Dairy Farmers Union—state 
Granges, Farm Bureaus, New York Con- 
ference members, and the Grange 
League Federation—joined in the forma- 
tion of Free Farmers, Inc., pledging mu- 
tual protection in case of trouble and 
circumspectly adding insurance policies 
for members against possible property 
damage. 

National bodies went on _ record 
against unionization of farmers, with 
Ed O’Neal of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, H. E. Babcock of the 
National Council of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tives, and Albert Goss of the National 
Grange 4 a to take the farmers’ 
case to t 
in Washington with limiting legislation 
in mind. 


e House Judiciary Committee | 


¢ Other Alignments—More or less out | 
of the fight, as a midwestern organiza- | 
tion, the Farmers Union, most pro- | 


labor of the farm groups, merely ob- 
jected to any interference with farm 
co-op marketing. In New England East- 
em States Farmers Exchange will organ- 
ize a New England Conference Board 
similar to Free Farmers, Inc. 

Only seasoned campaigner in labor 
fights is Grange League Federation, co- 


op whose 140,000 members last year | 
moved feed production into hinterland | 
feed stations to circumvent a strike at | 
their Buffalo plant. Farmers look for | 


U.M.W. to follow the successful pat- 


tem of the D.F.U. 1939 milk strike, in | 
which pressure was put on handlers, | 


forcing dairy farmers to line up with 
the union or lose their entrée to milk 
receiving stations. 
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YOU KNOW THAT BETTER LIGHTING 
CAN SPEED PRODUCTION 
IN YOUR PLANT TODAY 


«**x Dut do you know 


how frit and ceonomicilly 


you can get it « » « with a 
MILLER Continuous Wireway 
Fluorescent Lighting System? 


@ There is no fluorescent lighting 
equipment exactly like the MILLER 
Continuous System. Built right into 
it is a continuous wire channel con- 
taining all wiring and necessary op- 
erating auxiliaries. This means 
hours, even days, saved from ex- 
pensive wiring or rewiring of your 
plant ... priority copper and other 
critical material saved . . . dollars 
saved, too. It means your new and 
better lighting system goes in, not 
fixture by fixture, but complete row 
after row, ready to go to work for you. 


Worried about war production? Any 
qualified lighting authority will tell 
you that illumination of 50 foot 
candles or better in your plant from 
MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 root 


CANDLER (MILLER TROFFERS in your 
offices or drafting room) will de- 
liver more work and better work 
from more satisfied, eye-fit em- 
ployees. Wire for details today. 


(Representatives in principal cities.) 


“Fingertip Facts” about the 
MILLER Fluorescent Lighting System 


HIGHER ILLUMINATION . . . 50 to 100 foot 
candles or more—men work better, faster. 

30 to 50% LOWER INSTALLATION COSTS 
. . - Make war production dollars go further. 
FASTER INSTALLATION . . . Steps up build- 
ing schedules—plants get into production 
quicker. 

SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE .. . Easy-to- 
clean, removable rcelain-enamel reflectors 
—save man-hours for production. 

UNIFORM LIGHT DISTRIBUTION . . . Pro- 
duction layout can be changed without need 
for touching lighting. 
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x x! Union Drive in Oil 


SKILSAW TOOLS 
give production 


the Speed 4 
. 


that leads to 


@ Look into America’s 
busiest war-work plants and 
you'll find SKILSAW TOOLS 
at the front in the battle of 
production—packing more 
work into every hour, cut- 
ting days from schedules, 
speeding the flow of vital 
goods that are needed for 
Victory! 


SKILSAWS 


Speed up all sawing— 
cut flat or corrugated 
metals, wood and com- 
position materials— 
save time in plant ex- 
ansion and remodel- 
ing. 9 models. 


SKILSAW DRILLS 


Speed up all drilling from 
lightest production work to 
heaviest ring and reaming 
in wood, steel and composi- 
tions. 23 models. 


SKILSAW DISC SANDERS 


Speed upall grinding, sanding, 
filing, cleaning onl leding = 
on flat or curved surfaces of 
wood, metal, compositions. § 
models. 


SKILSAW. BELT 
SANDERS 


Speed up all finish- 
oeen refinishing 
work, from coarsest 
surfacing to finest 
honing, onall flat G 
surfaces. 4 models. 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


Organizers are in the field, 
but are going slowly, hoping for 
favorable decision in NLRB case 
to give campaign Zip. 


‘There is more than historical interest 
in the National Labor Relations Board’s 
present pondering of the longest case 
record ever to come before it. Over 
51,500 pages of testimony, 1,480 ex- 
hibits, and 33 months of hearings 
make up documents in a discriminatory- 
discharge, unfair-labor-practice com- 


| plaint which grew out of a 1938 strike 


| Southwestern oil towns. 
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| in four Oklahoma oil towns. 


e Attempt to Get Contract—That strike 
was called by C.I.0.’s Oil Workers 
Union in an attempt to wring a contract 
from the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. Before the strike was over, 
national guardsmen were policing West 
Tulsa, 135 strikers were jailed (to be 
subsequently freed without convictions), 
and NLRB began sifting charges which, 


| if held valid, would cost the company 


some $2,000,000 in back pay awards. 
To the petroleum producing and re- 


| fining industry, with better than 250,- 


000 wage earners in the seven states 
where oil is a principal business, the 


| outcome of the case is of major con- 
| cern. This is especially true because there 


is an oil workers’ organizing campaign 
in progress. It is, in fact, C.1.O.’s cur- 
rent point of concentration ever since 
its last convention when this industry 
was singled out for special organizing 
attention. 

@ Signal for Big Drive—But, except for 
planning and groundwork-laying, the 
drive in oil has been hesitant and per- 
functory. To provide a starting point 
for a higher-geared campaign, the C.1.O. 
is hoping for a favorable decision from 
NLRB in the Mid-Continent case, be- 
cause that case has become well known 
throughout the oil country of the South- 


| west and is widely considered a test of 


C.1.O.’s ability to carry through in the 
face of determined opposition. 

In the meantime, a staff of some 50 
organizers is putting out its lines in 
This group 
has had some local success in Texaco, 
Pure Oil, Gulf, and Atlantic Refining 


_ plants. But, except for Sinclair, it has 


won no important company-wide con- 
tracts. Practically all union agreements 
in oil are on a plant basis. There have 
been no strikes in the industry since 
labor’s national no-strike pledge. 

@ Refining Wages Are High—The 
union’s basic announced objective is to 
secure an annual wage guarantee for 
oil workers. It’s hard to campaign on 
average hourly wages because in petrol- 
eum refining these stand at $1.109— 
the highest for any manufacturing in- 
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Edwin S. Smith, formerly a member 
of NLRB, now heads C.I.0.’s cam. 
paign to organize the oil industry. 


dustry. The union contends, however, je Diet F: 
that with labor costs in the industry §jjthat abo 
approximately 6% of total costs, as con. Jemined 
trasted with an average of nearly 40% (jor more 
in all manufacturing, the oil companies JjThe diet 
can pay “adequate annual wages” with. Jies som 
out having to pass increased charges on MMbut alm 
to consumers. diseases, 

The union’s program also calls for covered 
elimination of company unions—most Abou! 
firms deal with local, nonaffiliated plant Min vitam 
unions—and for the establishment of Jj they do 


grievance-handling machinery. ° juice. | 


e E. S. Smith at Helm—Directing the Jj ducing 
oil drive for C.1.0. is Edwin S. Smith, 9] workers 
who was formerly a member of NLRB 954% ge 
and who, while in office, was fhder 9 40% ge 
constant attack for allegedly being close 9 and 735 
to the Communist Party. His C.1.O. $j one ow 
partisanship earned him the enmity of JM vegetab 
the A.F.L., which successfully opposed [ij enough 
his reappointment to the board. ¢ Rush 

Almost immediately after losing his Ji the pk 
government job, Smith was put in 9 “In sh 
charge of the oil campaign. C.1.O. Pres 9 “half < 
ident Philip Murray, in appointing 9 by the 
Smith, was reported to have said that Jj to eat 
his record on the labor board was such J the me 


that no one could: doubt he was heart many 


and soul for building C.I.O. unions. regular 
There seems little doubt that ex- who s 
ploratory operations by Smith and his lunch. 


staff in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas “In 
helped steam up employers in this area 
so that they started the recent “grass 
roots campaign” for repressive labor leg- of us 


islation and deluged Congress with mail. wok | 
Oil organizers charge that Standard Oil 
interests were behind it. SPEE 
@ Ticklish Campaign—In undertaking 
to organize oil in war time, the C.1.0. sk 
is treading on delicate ground. As 4 ordin: 
vital industry, labor peace is essential. parks 
To unionize it and avoid conflicts will prom: 
take all of the resourcefulness and dex- ber ¢ 
terity which C.1.O. leadership can exert. 

Busin 
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hat the Men Eat 


Survey at airplane plant 
veals that faulty diet habits 
»prevalent. Situation seen as 
challenge” to nutritionists. 


Late last year the National Research 
ouncil and the Los Angeles County 
bord of Supervisors began a survey 
mong employees of the Lockheed Air- 
ft Co. at Burbank to find out 
hether plane plant workers are getting 
he right kind of food, especially 
tether they're getting enough of nec- 
sary vitamins (BW—Dec.6'41,p70). 
Results were awaited with considerable 
aterest by management and by nutri- | 
ion experts. 

Last week “preliminary findings” were 
revealed by br. Henry Borsook, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology scientist 
bnd member of the National Nutrition 
‘ommittee who is heading the investi- 
ation. 

Diet Fair to Poor—Dr. Borsook reports 
that about half of 1,290 employees ex- 
amined so far show definite signs of one | 
or more kinds of vitamin deficiency. | 
The diet of defense workers, he believes, 
lies somewhere between fair and poor 
but almost no cases of acute deficiency 
diseases, such as scurvy, have been un- | 
covered yet. 

About 77% get a diet that is deficient | 
in vitamin C due largely to the fact that 
they don’t get enough orange or tomato 
juice. In the heart of the citrus pro- 
ducing area, about one out of each four 
workers gets no citrus fruits or juice and 
54% get no tomatoes. Something like 
40% get no carrots, 26% drink no milk, 
and 73% get too little milk. More than 
one out of four workers eats no leafy 
vegetables and 62% of them don’t eat | 
enough. 
¢Rush Lunch—Dr. Borsook finds that 
the plane workers eat lunch too fast. 
“In shifts of 25,000 men,” he reports, 
“half an hour is given for lunch, and 
by the time these people find a place 
to eat they have only 10 minutes for 
the meal.” Furthermore, he discovered | 
many who said they come to work 
regularly without breakfast and some 
who simply open a can of beans for 
lunch. 

“In general, the diet of our hundreds | 
of thousands of defense workers is so 
bad that it is a definite challenge to all 
of us in the nutrition field,” Dr. Bor- | 
sok concluded. 


SPEEDING BADGES 
“Take Your Own Photo” machines, 


ordinarily minor fixtures in amusement 
parks and shooting galleries, have been 
promoted to respectable jobs in a num- 
ber of war plants. Factory managers, 
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New 7-acre plant of Ducommun Metals 
& Supply Co., Los Angeles. Albert C. 
Martin, architect; Joshua H. Marks-Charde 
Co., contractor. 


Concrete helps rush 


sturdy, hazard-resistant 
war factories 


In planning your industrial or war 
plant consider the advantages of 
Architectural Concrete exemplified 
in this modern building : 

@ Firesafety—concrete can’t burn! 
@ Great sturdiness, rigidity, resis- 
tance to vibration and shock. 

@ Low maintenance, low annual cost. 


@ The economy of one thrifty ma- 
terial for walls, frame, floors, roofs. 


Concrete’s service in war-time is the 


greater because concrete materials 
are readily available, with minimum 


transportation; because concrete 
provides rigid firesafe structures 
with minimum critical materials. 


Technical assistance on concrete 
problems is offered to all agencies 
engaged in war construction. Write 
for “Concrete for Industrial Build- 
ings,” free in U. S. or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4¢-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses 
of concrete... through scientific research and engineering 
field work 


SUPPORT THE RED CROSS... 
BUY DEFENSE STAMPS AND BONDS 
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PROTECT WAR PLANTS 
4 LIN 
cHAIN i's 


ATLAS FENCE CO. 


aw PHILADELPHIA 


COMPLETE % 
FENCE SERVICE 


Viauk if ON THE MAP WITH 


ct 


seeking an easy method of employee 
identification, find that the automatic 
machines turn out passport- size pictures 
for badges or passes in less than five 
minutes. 

Employment of large numbers of new 
workmen and increasing precautions 
against sabotage have complicated the 
problems of employee identification. 
Photo machines speed up the system by 
providing pictures on the spot by a 
direct-print process which eliminates de- 
velopment and negatives. ‘The machine 
occupies only about the space of a tele- 
phone booth and operates automatic- 


ally without focusing. 


the Other 


THE MONARCH 
MACHINE TOOL CO. 
saves time and space 


With every available square foot 
of inside floor space needed for 
increased production, yard stor- 
age and handling takes on added 
importance. Baker Crane Trucks 
have the sturdiness and maneu- 
verability required for this work 
—their trackless flexibility makes 
them ideally suited for carrying 
heavy materials in and out of 


SER EUDUSHRIAL THEE BOVINGN of the Suter & 


2164 WEST 25th STREET * 


inside the “Rap, and 


en Tati 
d usin ies Plact NE Of the 


& 
al ran 
ling, SO to pul) £. 


buildings, and placing them just 
where needed. Time, space and 
man-power conserved hastoday _ 
a value far greater than the 
dollars and cents savings. 

Let us demonstrate how a Baker Crane Truck 


may step up the of your yard storage 
operations, Call our nearest representative, or 
write us direct. 


” CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Labor Landmark 


Need for protection of , 
worker's interest against unign 
is recognized by federal agency 
for first time in NWLB decision, 

The need to protect a wort 
est against his union has b 


nized by a federal agency for the fj, 
time. This a departure was 


taken by the National War Labor ind edu 
in the Walker Turner Co. case, jy i that 
which a _ maintenance-of-meimpbers) . : 


) crm 
New 
uling 1 


contract with a retroactive date y 
granted to a local C.1.O. union 

@ Something Taken Away—Thiuis far, }) 
landmark character of the case has been 
obscured by the bitter controversy thy 
raged over the maintenance-of-inembe; 
ship issue. What makes the case fy. 
reaching in importance is that, while 


mploy' 
ave be 
b new | 


granting “‘union security” to the local Whe 
the board also took something ay, oer 
from the union. ese 
The security which the union gets js - H 
written into an agreement, dated this bli 
week, which provides that employees of were 
Walker Turner who were union mem ro 
bers in November, 1941, must maintain 
their membership in good standing or CLO 
be fired. NWLB acted on the theon Non 
that the union was entitled to make up enues § 
ground which it had lost through em. are Use 
ployer antagonism while it adhcred to which 
a no-strike pledge. Present members fio at 
must remain in good standing, and thos i ory 


who deserted the union after contract 
negotiations with the company opened 
last November must return. 

@ Hostility Measured—In itself, this 
much of the board’s ruling is unprece- 


hering 
little J 
provide 
mote | 
sides, 1 


dented. It signifies that an employers i «oct 
“attitude” is weighed against a union's fi)... 
claims. How hostile an employer may Mi wor¢ 
be, and how effectively he expresses his... to 
hostility, may be the decisive factor inf. 1, 
board reckoning of a union’s need foray one, 
protection. BB chests 

But the far more important part of MM a. 
the Walker Turner decision is that iy. 
Which sets up certain prohibitions on conseg 


the union, limiting its freedom of action ». 1 
and establishing what is in effect gov- 
ernment regulation of union affair could 
NWLB has clearly taken the ground So 1 
that power achieved through gover:- ; 
ment grant carries with it public respon MM ..) 
sibility. oe 

e Conditions of Grant—Under the terms UAN 
of the award, the local union involved ae. 
gets its security by government fiat on aig 
condition (1) that it waive claims to Foual; 
dues and initiation fees which accrued rm 


prior to Apr. 1, 1942; (2) that it docsfil Fy 


to cro 


not increase its dues or initiation fees there 
by its own action (such an increase wi! ain t 
require a mandate from the parent or me | 
ganization); and (3) that it shall not tentio. 


coerce any employee into joining (any 
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Joyee who claims to have been 
ed has the right to trial by an im- 
aitial umpire). ion 
in other words, the Walker ‘Turner 
ision erects safeguards for the worker 
s against the union, and recognizes that 
worker's interest and the union’s inter- 
L+ are not always identical. Employers 
we long demanded that some such | 
vision be made part of the Wagner 

| 


+, contending that rights of indi- 
jyal workers could be menaced by 
ion abuses as well as by management 
palpractices. Handing power to a union 
cough National Labor Relations Board | 
cedure put no curbs on a union’s use 
{that power beyond the general taboos | 
criminal and civil codes. 
New Thinking—The Walker ‘Turner | 
sling is not yet fully understood. ‘The | 


or movement has been preoccupied | 
.ith defending the maintenance-of- | 
ymbership award against a storm of 

mployer criticism. Similarly, employers | 
ae been slow to realize that it marks DEAR GANG: Well, it seems the Army has the same problems as business. 
b new phase in government thinking. My boss — the Colonel — was always wanting to speed up. That had a fa- 


loca When its consequences are fully ap- miliar ring. Then I remembered how we used paper to get things done in the 
‘\\iy Mi eciated, Walker Turner may become office. So I made suggestions here for organizing our work. Guess they liked 
bc much of a cause célébre as the Dan- my ideas. Anyhow, I’m headed for officers’ training school. Regards, Joe. 


uv Hatters case, which, back in 1908, 
tablished that a labor conspiracy was 
just as actionable as any other kind. 


C1.0.’S PUBLICITY DRIVE 


Normally a bulky part of union rev- 
enues goes into “‘war chests.” The funds | 
ae used to finance strikes, an expense 
which any growing union expects to 
bear at fairly regular intervals. But with 
every major union in the country ad- | 
hering to a no-strike pledge there is 
little point in salting away money to 
provide for contingencies that are re- 
mote if not actually improbable. Be- 
sdes, union income, which is in pretty 
airect ratio to employment, is at record 
highs. C.1.0.’s United Automobile 
Workers, for example, paid a per-capita 


+ ing t0 C-LO. headquarters last month DEAR JOE: Congratulations on your promotion! And if you think the ideas 
ca than 500,000 members—and you got from our new office methods are helping you, you should see what 

monthly dues are $1 a head. Even war paper and printing are doing for us. We’ve got some new forms that do 
of chests that have been depleted by everything but talk. So don’t worry about things at this end. We’ll take care 
hat protracted strikes or lean years from of your work till you come back. Best of luck. The Gang. 


the standpoint of poor employment and 
consequent paucity of dues are perking 
up. There is, in fact, an opportunity 
to engage in activities that heretofore 
couldn’t be afforded. 

So unions, which have always longed 
to cross swords with employers in na- 
tonal public relations campaigns, are 
tow jumping at the opportunity. 
UA.W.’s appropriation for full page 
newspaper ads which appeared this 
week, promoting its “Victory Through 
Equality of Sacrifice” program, is a be- 
ginning. There will be more—from 
UAW. and from other unions. And | 
there will be union money pouring 
into the 1942 election campaign on a | 
ale hitherto unknown if present in- 
tentions of labor leaders are carried out. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 4-18 
Please send “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “‘How to Design a Business Form.”’ 
If you use an office duplicator, check kind: [] stencil; [] gelatin; [] spirit. 


Name =" Position 
senna me meme eee s (Please attach to your company letterhead) «a a mm mm mm me oe me 
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Turning the ‘Searchlight’ on Opportunities 
“clues’’ will appear in the May 9th and 23rd iseuce nest 
month. Copy for scheduled issue required 5 days in ad- 
vance. RATES: 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line (or 
fraction) per insertion, payable in adeance. Minimum 
charge $5.00. Discount 10% on ordere for insertion in 
four consecutive issues. Publication boz number addresses 
count as 2 words; replies forwarded without additional 
charge. Address box number replica o/o Business Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 


* FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE desires con- 
nection manufacturer war products, increase 
working capital. Successful sales and man- 
agement experience. Age 43. Box 293. 


* GENERAL EXECUTIVE, majoring in 
merchandising, but fully capable acting 
assistant to president or general manager. 
46. Twenty years splendid record three 
major companies. Box 294. 


* WRITER OF TRAINING MANUALS, 
technical experience, will plan, dig out 
essential material and prepare effective 
employe trainin including group leader 
instruction. Will analyze your needs; pro- 
duce required material on businesslike 
schedule. Box 292. 


* EXECUTIVE, broad experience in plant 
management and purchasing. Government 
Bureau experience. Graduate Eng. 47 years 
old. Box 291. 


* MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE avail- 
able. Broad experience in organizing and 
developing production possibilities of 
plants. Experienced in twenty-four hour, 
seven day operation. Box 289. 


employment service 


* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 32 years’ standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for posi- 
tions in the higher salary bracket. Pro- 
cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Moderate retaini fee pro- 
tected by refund provisions. Identity covered 
and present sition protected. Send only 
name and address for details. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


* EXECUTIVES AND TECHNICAL MEN. 
Contact employers through our confidential 
and effective methods. Established 27 
years. The National Business Bourse, 20 
W. Jackson, Chicago. 


SERVICES Special 
wood and metal patterns 


* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


labor relations 


* LABOR RELATIONS’ SPECIALISTS. 
Our Staff of negotiators has a 100% record 
of successful collective bargaining for man- 
agement. Ask us also how our practical 
employee morals building programs increase 
production. Labor Relations Institute, 
1775 Broadway, NYC 


production increase 


* NATIONALLY-KNOWN firm of consul- 
tants with successful record offers method 
for increasing production adaptable and 
effective in most plants without adding 
equipment. Details on request. No obliga- 
tion. Methods Engineering Council, Wood 
and Franklin Streets, Station 21, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


rental—home finding 


* TRANSFERRED EXECUTIVES GUILD 
—-150 correspondents in strategic cities to 
solve your home left behind or rental 
home-finding problem through our Inter- 
state Realty Clearing House and Home- 
Finding Bureau. Sales, rentals, exchanges. 
Home Office, 1171 Washington St., Newton 
P. O., Boston, Mass. 


NEXT ISSUE for “clues” ads May 9. 
Copy required May 5 
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Dividend Reversal 


Though slide-off is gentle 
now, it probably will become 
more marked as result of higher 
taxes or other profit curbs. 


That long-feared reversal of the up- 

ward trend in corporate dividends now 
seems definitely to have arrived. The 
slide-off at present is gentle; it prob- 
ably will become more pronounced later 
in the year when the full impact of 
taxes can be estimated. In any event, 
there won’t be any new high since 1936 
for “Christmas payments” as there was 
last December (BW—Dec.6’41,p100). 
@ Reason Is Clear—Reason for the para- 
doxically tighter grip on purse strings in 
the face of mounting sales and revenues 
is clear to everyone. Taxes to be paid 
next March will be at record high levels, 
or, if they're not, it will mean that 
profits have been arbitrarily curbed. It 
enacted into law, the proposed measures 
to limit corporate profits would simul- 
taneously put more or less of a ceiling 
on tax collections. Chances are, how- 
ever, that the stiffest restrictions of 
profits will be on the tax end. Either 
way, companies will have less cash for 
dividends. 

Possibility of a dividend reduction 
hung darkly over Wednesday’s annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. For more 
than 40 years, despite depressions and 

nics, the company has refused to 

wer its dividend. It was able, by dip- 
ping deeply into surplus, to maintain 
the $9 annual rate throughout the de- 
pression. An official of the mg mcd 


ever, that if the Treasury's tax propos. uses 
were enacted the compa: anal exten 
earnings might be reduced 54 q ¥,,,, 

and a dividend cut might result, bank: 


The company’s quarterly report th 


week showed that it still is covering del Swif 
dends by a fair margin—but that’s oy shel power 
basis of the federal income taxes qo, fmm facture 
puted under the terms of the law x ' launch 
now stands. “®® cial as 


e@ Stockholders Warned—At thie recentfm contra 
annual meeting of the General Fooafm wat 7 
Corp., Colby M. Chester, chairmay, fmm cial be 
warned that it might be necessary fq can BC 


reduce the common dividend at {hag his 108 
week’s meeting of directors despite gm ¢ P10 
new high record in sales volume anim COMP? 


profits before taxes. The enlarged scopefm mating 
of the corporation’s operations last yex applic 
drained cash, which must be conser hereto 
to meet the day-to-day needs of them mone! 
business; the company last month wentfmm they | 
to the banks for $3,750,000, and thi gove” 
week borrowed another $3,000,000. tion ¢ 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. hay 
just reduced its quarterly dividend from and | 
50¢ a share to 35¢, and Diamond Shocm agent 


this week lowered its rate from 30¢ ,jqm™ loans 
share to 20¢ a share each three months ae wntit 
e Dividend Trend—According to the jm last 8 
New York Journal of Commerce, divi. ing 


dend payments in the first three months fim and t 
of 1942 totaled $748,784,000. The fol ° 8! 
lowing table shows total dividend pay-fam (BW 


ments each quarter for the past fourjmm bank 
years in millions of dollars: = 
ar 


Quarter 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 of th 
First $715 $657 $735 $780 $749 thori 
Second 631 652 793 858 . poe 
Third 624 700 824 881 e He 
Fourth 837 1,140 1,206 1,334 


Exception to the present trend toward to n 
lowered dividends are second- and third- Mj Gove 
rate preferred stocks on which arrears J cases 


testified in Washington last week, how- have accumulated. hand 

} U: 

turer 
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| Business Week’s Monthly Index of 
| Business Activity rose to 176.3 in 
| March—3.7 points ahead of Febru- 
| ary’s 172.6, and 21.1 points, or 11.6%, 


above last March. For the first quat Hi ager 
ter of the year, the Index averaged HM ting 
171.7, up 16% from the 1476 te Res 
corded in the first quarter of 1°41. 
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Producers Loans 


War Department program | 
yses government guarantee to- 
extend credit in cases which | 
banks otherwise can’t handle. 


Swiftly taking advantage of its new | 
ower to guarantee loans to arms manu- | 
fycturers, the War Department has 
unched a large-scale program of finan- | 


la 
cial assistance for contractors and sub- 


contractors. Any producer of essential 


yar materials who finds that comfher- | 


cial banks are reluctant to finance him 
can now ask the government to endorse 
his loan. 
e Production vs. Risk—Ability of the 
company to produce, as well as its credit 
ating, will determine the response an 
applicant gets. Bankers expect that 
heretofore dubious credit risks will get 
money under the new program, but 
they don’t know yet just how far the 
government will go in rating produc- 
tion over financial record. 

The twelve Federal Reserve banks 


and their branches will act as fiscal | 


agents of the government, approving 
loans and handling the details of under- 
witing. This arrangement implements 
last month’s executive order empower- 
ing the War and Navy Departments 
and the Maritime Commission to make 


or guarantee loans to arms producers | 
(BW—Apr.4’42,p7). Federal Reserve | 
banks will also represent the Navy and | 
the Maritime Commission, but the | 
War Department expects to make most | 
of the guarantees under the new av- | 
thority, since it deals more with small | 


contractors. 
¢How Plan Will Work—Whenever 
possible, private banks are encouraged 


to make loans on their own account. | 


Government guarantee is reserved for 


cases the commercial banks won’t | 


handle. 
Under the new plan, the manufac- 


turer who wants assistance applies first | 
to his own bank. If the bank considers | 


his proposition too risky, it asks the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the district for 
a government guarantee. Attached to 
cach Reserve Bank is a liaison officer 
from the War Department who certi- 
fies the applicants qualified to produce 
essential war materials. Investigations 
of credit standing and final decision 


on the amount to be loaned are left | 


in the hands of the Reserve Bank, but 


the War Department sets the maximum 


amount that may be loaned. 


* Liability Is Treasury’s—In making the | 


guarantee, the Reserve Bank assumes no 
lability itself. It acts simply as a fiscal 
agent of the government and the con- 
fngent liability falls on the Treasury. 
Reserve Banks are empowered to make 
loans to arms contractors under excep- 
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Bofors 40 m m. anti-aircraft gun 
has parts made of Ampco Metal. 


BRONZE SUB-CONTRACTOR 
TO THE WAR INDUSTRIES 


In anti-aircraft gun carriages — in varied types of ord- 
nance — Ampco Metal, an alloy of the aluminum bronze 
class, and Ampco-made bronzes are used because of 
their excellent bearing characteristics and ability to 
withstand high stresses. 

The Ampco foundries are furnishing bronze parts for 
aircraft, ordnance, machine tools and other essential war 
industries. 

Where parts are needed that must “take it’’ — give 
unusual service under severe operating conditions, 
Ampco bronzes can be selected with assurance that they 
will give several times the life of ordinary materials. 


BRONZES TO GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATION 


Government contractors, needing a reliable source of bronzes, are 
invited to submit their requirements to our engineers. Bronze spe- 
cifications to government require- 
ment are readily met at Ampco. 


Literature covering applica- 
tions and uses of Ampco Metal are 
listed at left. Sent free on request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Department BW-4 = Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ELECTRIC GATE OPERATOR 


FOR A DEFENSE PLANT... 


"THROUGH this entrance pass men, 
trucks, and railroad cars. The main 
gate, hung bya special frame froma high 
overhead track, is controlled from inside 
the gate house, with the electric opera- 
tor in its weather-proof housing located 
alongside the fence. 


PROTECTION + TIME-SAVER 


The guard can thus handle the gate ac- 
curately and efficiently by simple push- 
button control. For further details on 
many other defense plant uses of Barcol 


Door and Gate Operators, consult your 


Barcol representative. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD - stings 


VM J 


— Ae 
FAMOUS FOOD - 


“59700 in Sales! Cost S412” 


—writes Cabots, Inc., 2709 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
FREE book tells new way to get more customers, 
make more money. It’s the CARDMASTER SYS- 
TEM of SELLING, using penny postcards. Thou- 
sands in use. Low in cost. Retailers, jobbers, 
factories, laundries, insurance .... ANY business. 
The book is a mine of modern selling ideas, Write: 


CARDMASTER CO., 4546 Ravenswood, Dept. 44, Chicago 
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THE MARKE 


Price averages of industrial securities 

this week sank to the lowest since early 
1935 in comparatively heavy volume. 
Utility shares dipped to a new all-time 
low, but railroad shares, although declin- 
ing, remained above their 1940 fall-of- 
France lows. On Tuesday, 222 stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
recorded new 1942 low prices. 
@ Sellers on All Sides—Announcement 
from France that Nazi-sympathizer Pierre 
Laval had been clevated to a key gov- 
ernment position touched off the selling 
in a market which already seemed dis- 
tinctly queasy. Investment selling, as 
well as open-account liquidation and 
some short selling, appeared in the 
scramble to unload securities. All groups 
declined, and few individual issues es- 
caped the selling. 

Decca Records showed its sharpest dip 
just before publication of the announce- 
ment that use of shellac, basic ingredient 
in phonograph records, must be curtailed 
by 70%. The War Production Board’s 
order does not necessarily mean, how- 
ever, that production of disks will be 
cut to 30% of 1941 output because the 
company may resort to substitutes for 
ey (most of which comes from 
India) or to recovery of the raw material 
from worn-out platters. 

e Exceptions to Trend—A few special 
stocks moved against the drift in prices. 
The common shares of the New York 
& Harlem Railroad, for instance, sold 
on Monday for $87.50 a share and rose 
on Tuesday, day the price averages broke 
through to new lows, to $93 a share, a 
gain of $5.50. This road owns the very 
valuable property which gives the New 
York Central Railroad and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford entrance 
into New York City. New York Central 


COMMON STOCKS—A 


TS 


owns two-thirds of the outstandi:» \.\ 
& H. stock, which pays $5 any .aj); 

dividends. There has been talk 
of a consolidation between th 


arent 
and the leased property. . 
© Almost Back to 1935—Indust:.)| p;; 
averages now are about 9% below their 
post-Pearl Harbor lows of last De: cine; 
and about 14% below their fall-of !rance 


bottom. They remain, however 
more than 1% above the low « 
This point seven years ago was about 
one-third of the way up in the bul! maz 


ket which lasted from 1932 until the 
commodity break on word from \asb. 
ington in 1937 that prices were too high 

So far as chart readers are concerned. 
the break-through of industrial aycrages 


means little. Last year, last month, and 
last week we were in a bear markct and 
we are still in it. Although primarih 
in a downtrend, short-term rallies are ¢ 
pected. And unless railroal averages, 
now about 25% above their 1938 lows. 
penetrate these resistance points, there 
is always ground for hope that the turn. 
ing point between a bear market and a 
bull market may be near at hand. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Agi 


Stocks 
Industrial .. 78.9 82.4 83.4 
Railroad ... 24.5 25.8 26.7 28.5 
Utmity. .... 28 29.8 30.8 475 
Bonds 
Industrial ..107.2 106.4 105.7 102.8 
Railroad ... 87.7 89.4 88.7 88.6 
Utility ~s 8025 . 362.5 100.7 105.9 


U.S. Govt..110.8 110.7 110.2 1102 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from _ the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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tional circumstances, but these come 
ynder a different classification. 

Although peacetime credit standards 

will not be a yr the banks will take 
account of al factors ordinarily con- 
jidered in determining eligibility. Re- 
yirements will be less rigid, but the 
method of rating will be the same. 
e Direct Underwriting?—Designation of 
the Reserve Banks as fiscal agents ap- 
gently rules out direct underwriting 
by the War Department, although this 
ower was delegated to it by executive 
order. The department also has au- 
thority to make loans direct to manu- 
facturers, but in the past it has confined 
itself to 30% advances on certain con- 
tracts. 

Now that the new system is in ef- 

fect, bankers expect that loans made 
py commercial banks and guaranteed by 
the War Department will be used as 
much as possible instead of direct loans 
by government agencies. 
e Interest—Interest rates and maturities 
will be adjusted to individual cases. Al- 
though no interest rates have been an- 
nounced, the money market predicts 
that a 5% basic rate will be tried at 
the start. 


OVERDRAW PLEASANTLY 


Convenient credit for small depos- 
itors is offered by the Merchandise Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. A depositor, 
after establishing credit responsibility 
and agreeing to repay any loans made 
with the deposit of his next pay check, 
may write a check at any time for up 
to $25 in excess of the amount on de- 
pesit-thus making an automatic loan of 
the amount over his deposit. A service 
fee of $1 is charged for each such loan 
regardless of the period it is outstanding. 


CITY BUYS CAR LINES 


On Apr. 24 cash proceeds from $17,- 
500,000 of municipal street railway 
bonds are to be delivered to Mayor 
Frank J. Lausche in Cleveland’s City 
Hall, and the city will buy its metro- 
politan transportation system, thus end- 
ing a four-year fight over public owner- 
ship. tation is to be directed by 
Walter J. McCarter, red-headed, aggres- 
sive vice-president of the Cleveland 
Railway Co. 

The revenue bonds were purchased 
by a syndicate headed by Otis & Co. 


TELEGRAPH MERGER? 


After years of discussion, legislation 
finally has been introduced in the Senate 
which would permit voluntary consolida- 
tion of domestic telegraph companies 
and separate mergers of §nternational 
concerns. Whether Western Union and 
Postal take the hint will depend on 
terms of the legislation and success of 
iter-company negotiations. 
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Fluid Drives 
a 


for Industrial, 
Marine and 


Automotive Use 


Down to the sea in ships 


Ce 
ee 


A long history of successful operation is 
behind the present trend to Fluid Drive for 
marine Diesel applications. American Blower 
Fluid Drive is playing a vital role, too, in 
trucks, locomotives, bridges, oil drill rigs, 
power plants, excavators, conveyors, etc. 
Alert, resourceful American industry is, in 
fact, utilizing Fluid Drive in new and im- 
proved products, in ways never dreamed of 
but a few years ago. Have you investigated 
Fluid Drive? 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of American Radiator and “Standard” Sonitary Corporation 
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To examine a copy of this 
new book for 10 days on 
approval, fill in and mail 
the coupon. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


Send me Reed—Money, Currency and Banking for 14 days’ examina 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.75, plas few cents 
postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders. ) 


City and State........... 
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No Bags to Fill 


That is prospect faced by 
California growers as result 
of burlap restrictions. Frantic 
search made for a way out. 


California grain growers are out on 
a limb because of the shortage of Hes- 
sian cloth burlap bags and the govern- 
ment’s recent order freezing burlap 
(conservation order M-47). The Golden 
State is the only one where the bulk of 
the grain harvest still is sacked instead 
of being handled in bulk. 
@ Tackling the Problem—The agricul- 
tural department of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce is trying to 
figure out ways and means of solving 
what is fast becoming a very acute prob- 
lem. This year’s California grain crop 
will run about 1,845,000 tons and it 
must be stuffed into about one third the 
normal number of bags. Between 30,- 
000,000 and 40,000,000 sacks are ordi- 
narily used. If anybody has any ideas, 
the Californians would like to get them. 

Although the railroads offer the same 
tariff for whole grain in bulk or bags, 
nearly all shipping facilities are based 
on the sack-shipment custom. Most 
California farmers have no way of han- 
dling bulk grain from the thresher spout 
to the railhead, and except for a few 
small elevators, warehouses at tide- 
water are equipped for sack storage only. 
7 weet Harvests—Starting this 
month, a 11,000,000-bu. wheat crop will 
be harvested, followed by 25,000,000 
bu. of barley. Shippers must find a wa 
of handling these harvests. Sacks will 
be needed, too, for the rice, corn, and 


oats crops, the potato harvest (starting 
this month), and for onions, dried beans, 
almonds and walnuts. And all this is on 
top of the demands of California’s ex- 
panding beet-sugar industry. 

Bag manufacturers on the West Coast 
are carrying less than 25% of normal 
stocks. Under the conservation re- 
strictions, two-thirds of new burlap im- 
ports will be set aside for government 
use (BW-—Jan.3’42,p39). 
© Revolving Supply—Slight relief may 
come in greater use of the revolving 
supply of empties. California feed deal- 
ers already are refusing to sell sacked 
grain except on the bag exchange basis. 

Hope is also seen in the substitution 
of other materials, particularly in the 
government's proposal to buy 200,000,- 
000 yd. of cotton cloth if a sufficiently 
strong fabric for heavy bagging can be 
devised. Already some California manu- 
facturers have been selling 50-Ib. light 
cotton bags in place of the 100-Ib. bur- 
lap sack. Relief from this source is 
limited by the capacity of cotton mills 
and the government’s comer on heavy 
duck. Also under consideration are 

lans for using domestic fiber, particu- 
arly jute, which was formerly grown in 
the Sacramento delta region, and hemp, 
but again lack of mill facilities is a 
bottleneck. 

e@ Bulk Methods?—Caught with their 
collective trousers down, California 
farmers are asking why they alone are 
sack-handling their grain. Attempts 
have been made in the last few years 
to switch to bulk methods but most 
of the elevators proposed were never 
built. 

Under emotional stress, some grow- 
ers flatly charge that resistance to bulk 
methods has come from farm interests 
acting as stooges for the bag manufac- 


circulate 
compliance wit: 


April 9, 1942 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only, and is under no circumstances to 
be construed as an attempt to sell or an offering of these shares for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such shares. 
The offering is only made by the offering prospectus. 


166,667 SHARES 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


(A Wisconsin Corporation) 
COMMON STOCK 
Par Value: $2.50 per share 


PRICE: $7.50 PER SHARE 
The offering _presgecins may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is 


only from such apes dealers as are offering these securities in 
the Securities Law in such State. 


VAN GRANT & CO. 
One Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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turers. The sack-makers poin 
barley, principal California , 
is not of such uniform qua)i\; 
can be advantageously bulk 
wheat. 

@ Miniature Elevators—Undo.bteq), 
considerable switch will be ; <7 
year to bulk handling. Several years 
Columbia Steel Co. sought a soluticy 
in steel bins equipped as miniature ee. 
vators. With steel no longer ayailahj 
the lumber interests have taken over the 
work with a proposal for small knoc}. 
down storage cribs which can he assey 
bled in the field or at the railhead, The 
University of California Ag cultural 
College likewise sees hope in the cop, 
struction of small bins. 

The bag manufacturers argue that the 
cost of installing storage bins and hap. 
dling equipment promises bankruptcy ty 
many farmers. is 
@ Largely Up to Consignee—In the fina) 
analysis, the whole question seems ty 
depend more upon the consignee’s abi. 
ity to receive bulk storage than on the 
farmers’ shipping facilities. Outside oj 
the large flour mills and the Califomi: 
Poultry Producers Assn. at Petaluma, 
few local buyers are equipped for bul 
storage. Even in the case of the poultn 
group the custom is to sack bulk ship. 
ments at the elevator for resale to the 
association’s members. 

Present heavy barley shipments to 
Britain are essentially a sack movement, 
but equally heavy consignments to mid: 
west breweries can well go in bulk. 


Let ‘Em Eat Beef 


Higher lend-lease demand 
for lard and pork runs up price 
of hogs to point where smaller 
packers fear freeze-out. 
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Pressure from lend-lease customers 

for more lard and pig meat last week 
threw another loop into the knot be- 
tween free live-hog prices and fixed 
pork-cut ceilings. For the next three to 
six months the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration will be pleased to have 
packers operating under federal inspec- 
tion offer for sale to Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation at least 40% 
of their pork cuts and canned pork pro 
duction and at least two-thirds of thew 
lard and hog casings. 
@ Peak for AMA Buying—Since federally 
inspected packers handle about two 
thirds of all pork production, AMA 
purchases will run to big percentages 
of total available pork in the middle 
of the spring hog slaughter run—much 
higher than heretofore. 

Announcement of the buying acccler- 
ation came just when smaller packer, 
without federal inspection, were 
Washington roaring that ceilings on at 
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ai] pork cuts—in the face of risin 
—_ nicepoane ruining them. They 
{ced big-plant competitors in the live 
hog markets who were permitted to sell 
jend-lease pork to AMA 2¢ above OPA 
ceilings. Who had money to lay by a 
jittle pork for a possibly attractive fu- 
ture, and who, generally, had a big- 
volume edge in holding processing costs 
mn. 

arrhreat to Small Packers—OPA un- | 
gmpathetically pointed out that per- | 
haps 13% of the pork-packing industry | 
yould have to go out of the pork busi- 
ness, which sounded pleasant to OPA 
since it would reduce competitive bid- 
ding in the live-hog market, nurture big | 
ackers who were supplying lend-lease | 
pork, and tend to slough off packers 
with highest processing margins. Sooth- 
ing words were added for consumers: 
total meat and poultry supplies were on 
the increase, about leveling off pork 
losses occurring, so let ‘em eat beef, 
lamb, chickens, turkeys. The live-hog 
market, unkindly, knifed small packers 
by making another new top. 


U.S. Rope Trick 


Philippines have been al- 
most sole source of Manila fiber, 
but now United Fruit will expand 
its plantings in Panama. 


Promised production of Manila fiber | 
-choicest fiber for making marine haw- | 
srs and ropes—in this hemisphere | 
moved a step closer to realization this | 
week when stockholders of the United | 
Fruit Co. were told that the company 
was going ahead with plans to increase | 
its plantings to about 20,000 acres. 
Admitted drawback is that it will re- 
quire two to three years to get produc- | 
tion in any volume. 
¢ Experiment Successful—United Fruit | 
has been experimenting with abaca | 
(Musa textilis), the plant which yields | 
Manila fiber, on about 2,000 acres of | 
land in Panama for several years. Re- | 
cently this experimental tract has yielded 
moderate amounts of the fiber of satis- 
factory commercial quality—but not at | 
commercial prices. 

At the moment, however, price isn’t 
a major consideration. Tremendous ex- 
pansion of the United States Navy as | 
well as this country’s merchant marine | 
will create an almost insatiable demand 
for ropes, lines, etc. And the Philippine 
Islands (which have supplied 95% of | 
the world’s needs, almost 100% of 
United States imports) obviously are 
| No oe able to provide this country’s 
needs. 

* The Labor Factor—Dependence of the | 
Western Hemisphere on the Far East’s | 
fibers results from the abundance of | 
cheap and adept labor in the Orient. | 
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MAKES IT EASY TO GIVE 
7EM THE GATE were Page Chain 


Link Fence stands guard, only those with proper 
credentials gain entrance or are allowed to 
leave. The gate crasher, the curiosity seeker, 
the marauder, find that the word “stop’’ means 
just what it says. 
Telephone or write the Page representative 
nearest you. He will be happy to discuss your 
problems — with no obligation. 
Page Chain Link Fence, together with Page 
Welding Electrodes, Gas-Welding Wire, Manu- 
facturers’ Wire, Shaped Wire and Special Anal- 
ysis Wire are made by the Page Steel and Wire 
Division of the American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc. These Page products are among the 
137 essentials we build for Industry, Agricul- 
ture, and Transportation. 


__AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
{a Canada—Dominion Chaie Company, Ltd. + la Engiaed—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Lid. 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbell Cutting Machines, 
Ford Ctrain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
‘and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Holsts and Cranes 
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THE TRADING POST 


Profits Purge 


Eyer since the defense effort went 
into high gear there has been much talk 
;bout profiteering on war business. In- 
jeed, since World War I we have had 
consistent agitation “to take the profits 
out of W ar.” ; 

Some of this was stirred up by sin- 
cere, high-minded people who believed 
that wars are started by “profit-greedy 
industrialists”—the “war-mongers” of 
pre-Hitler liberalism. It was helped 
along by decent people to whom the 
idea of making money out of war always 
will be repugnant. Some of it originated 
with extremists who just naturally have 
no use for profits anywhere or at any 
time, and who find in the emotional 
ferment of war an effective adjunct to 
their smear technique. Then, too, much 
of it has been kept alive by politicians, 
adept at making whoopee out of an 
issue such as war profits in order to cover 
up their own zeal for the special inter- 
ests of those groups, blocs or what-have- 
you whose votes they need. The “war 
profits” issue is very mixed. 

Unhappily it is true that there always 
has been a certain amount of time- 
and-a-halfing and double-timing in the 
matter of profits under war conditions. 
Certain wise guys, to whom every emer- 
gency is a “racket,” always will sit up 
nights figuring out how to cash in on 
awar. Human nature is like that. 

Congress now has before it the latest 
effort to “take the profits out of war.” 
It may be more effective than earlier 
tries. We shall see. 


x o ~ 


The purpose of this comment, how- 
ever, is merely to note in passing that 
some companies have taken the war- 
profits bull by the horns and moved to 
divest themselves of such excessive, or 
more accurately, abnormal profits as may 
result from war conditions. 

Their action is significant not merely 
on its own account or because of the 
money involved, but also because of 
what it implies. It suggests that wise 
management sees abnormal profits at 
this time as bad business. It makes no 
difference how honestly they may have 
been earned, what exceptional values 
may have been rendered, or how wisely 
the company may plan to use its profits 
for constructive and beneficent ends. It 
is to be expected that the critics of 
business, both honest and dishonest, 
sincere and ignorant, wili howl down 
any explanations, however reasonable. 
It's just not smart to get caught today 
with too much profit—however legiti- 
mate the reason. 

But for all that, it would seem to be 
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fair to take as much notice of the com- 
panies that are patriotic enough, or eth- 
ical enough—or just plain smart enough, 
if you prefer—to purge their “excess- 


profits” as we do of those adventurous 
souls who still are trying to get away | 


with them. 


* x x 


One such case, for example, is that 


of the Wayne Pump Co. which an- | 


nounces that, for its current fiscal year, 


any net profits after taxes in excess of | 


its annual average net profits for the 
5-year period 1937 to 1941 inclusive, 
will be paid to the government as a 
refund against payments received by the 
company for war work. 

That action, incidentally, is some- 
thing more than a gesture. A quick 
check of available figures, indicates that 
the Wayne Pump Co. should have, 
under the present income tax law, an 
excess profits tax exemption of about 
$1,250,000. On all profit above that 
figure, it would pay a tax up to 60%. 

But, according to its announcement, 


| 
| 


Wayne plans to refund to the govern- | 


ment 100% of all profits in excess of 
its 5-year average. That average, accord- 
ing to my figures, is $1,112,563. So the 
company proposes, in effect, to pay 
100% over the $1,112,563, whereas the 
present law asks of it only up to 60% 
over $1,250,000. Even assuming that 
the new law might increase the rate 
from 60% to 75%, the lawful tax still 
would be less than the voluntary refund. 

Another case involves North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. which has returned 
to the government some $14,000,000 
realized through unexpected manufac- 
turing efficiencies, instead of retaining 
it as profit. President Kindelberger of 
that company reports that its manufac- 
turing pr sees “has reduced the cost 
of a plane 334% over the cost of that 
same plane in the summer of 1940, 
when the costs of both labor and mate- 
trials were lower.” 

Still another type of case is that of 
Continental Motors, Inc. which has 
agreed to a $40,000,000 reduction in 
the price of its ordnance and aircraft 
contracts, resulting from increased efh- 
ciency, plant economies, improvement 
in methods, and “the whole-hearted co- 
operation of its employees. ” 

These are but a few isolated cases. I 
suspect that many other companies who 
have found themselves clearing more 
than they had figured on war business 
are working out programs to avoid the 
appearance of profiteering at the nation’s 
expense. And such cases, it seems to me, 
deserve as much attention as is accorded 
to those in which spirit and practice fol- 
low the orthodox patterns. Wc. 
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@ 1,367 Bench combinations meet 
every normal and special shop 
need. Each has rigidity without 
costly bolting to the floor, inter- 
changeable parts and sturdy con- 
struction. 

@ And —a wide range of Tool 
Stands, Cabinets, Chairs, Stools, 
Tables and Floor Trucks. Prices 
are right, and deliveries very fair. 
Send for catalog. 
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Time Counts Now— Use 


AMPLICALL 


ERE'S what AMPLICALL does for you: 
at the merest touch of your finger, 
you're in instant talking contact with every 
individual, every department of your 
business! AMPLICALL saves you precious 
time and money —saves energy, gets 
your operations coordinated, puts your 
ideas and orders into action in seconds, 
reduces costly delays and errors, relieves 
busy switchboards, gets things done fost! 
So why walk, wait, or waste? Let 
AMPLICALL work for your business! 
There is an AMPLICALL System to fit 
your business. For full details, write 
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THE TREND 


WANTED: A “HOT MONEY” COOLER 


When Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau offered 
his $7,600,000,000 tax plan to Congress a month and a 
half ago (BW—Mar.7’42,p13), the whittlers immediately 
got busy. Senators and representatives alike declared the 
levies were too high, that $6,000,000,000 was just about 
all the nation’s taxpayers could stand. But the whittlers— 
and the Treasury, too—may have to revise their esti- 
mates. ‘The word has gone out from the White House 
that President Roosevelt is at work on an overall price-, 
wage-, and profits-control program, very much along the 
lines of the Baruch plan (BW —Apr.11’42,p88). To 
implement it—to make it work—Mr. Roosevelt has sug- 
gested higher taxes. And Treasury statisticians and actu- 
aries have been working overtime these last few nights 
trying to figure out where another $5,000,000,000 or so 
might come from. 


© Now Mr. Roosevelt is not out for increased revenues 
for revenues’ sake. The President—and he’s been prod- 
ded by Price Administrator Henderson—wants to sop up 
excess purchasing power, variously estimated at between 
$5,000,000,000 and $15,000,000,000. This excess, which 
OPA economists call the “inflation gap,” is the “hot 
money” of our war economy, because, as Business Week 
noted two months ago, it “burns holes in consumers’ 
pockets” (BW—Feb.21 42, p76). It is the pressure of this 
“hot money” on the country’s diminishing supply of 
civilian goods that causes prices to rise; and even if you 
have price ceilings, it would threaten to work its way 
over to “black markets.” 

To siphon off this “hot money” by taxation presents 
a very special problem. Heretofore, our federal tax 
structure has been based upon a commonly accepted 
standard: capacity to pay. But a graduated individual 
income tax, which takes increasing sums away from per- 
sons in the higher-income brackets, will not turn the 
trick at all. High taxes on persons in the upper brackets 
will reduce their buying only slightly; the major effect 
will be to curtail their savings. They'll spend pretty 
much as before to preserve their standards of living. 


@ Nor will higher corporation taxes prove effective. It’s 
true that a boost in rates would bring in higher revenues, 
but those revenues would not cut down the supply of 
“hot money.” Remember, corporations do not consume 
food, clothing, or shelter as do individuals. When a 
business wants to spend its profits or its depreciation 
reserves, it buys specific things: new plant; new machin- 
ery; more inventories. But in an economy controlled by 
the War Production Board, corporations cannot readily 
pursue those peacetime policies—not unless the pur- 
chases are in the interest of the war effort; and then, of 
course, the expenditure would be on war goods and 
would not constitute “hot money” competing in the 
civilian market. 

Corporations could boost “hot money” in circulation 
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by increasing their dividends, but so far the trend has 
been the other way (page 76). And even if dividends did 
rise, a good portion would be drained off the civilian. 
goods market by income taxes. Thus corporation profits 
are not a significant “hot money” problem. 


© Obviously, then, the economics of the problem call for 
a new taxation philosophy. Congress must go after the 
increased purchasing power; it must try to siplion of 
income from the persons who are buying more food, 
clothing, and house furnishings than formerly. That 
means that Congress must go after persons in the lower. 
income brackets. For that is where the “hot money,” 
the war-born increase in purchasing power, is (BW- 
Mar.14'42,p96). And that implies a terrific wrench for 
many legislators and economic liberals—switching from 
a capacity-to-pay to an increased-capacity-to-buy concept 
of taxation. 

Yet, by no means is it safe to assume that taxes will 
cut down the supply of “hot money.” Right now, per. 
sons in all walks of life are buying savings bonds and 
stamps; workers, particularly, are investing some share of 
their increased earnings in war savings. And a boost in 
taxes might easily cause them to cut down these pur 
chases. The net result would be taking money out of 
one of Mr. Morgenthau’s pockets and putting it into 
another; yet there would be no real reduction in the 
pressure upon the consumer-goods market. 


© Therefore, taxation is, at best, a siphon with a leak in 
it. And Congress, if it really intends to control prices 
and cut down consumer purchasing power, must close 
that leak. A tax program must be supplemented with a 
forced-savings plan, along the lines adopted in Great 
Britain. There, tax rates are split into two parts: one 
part goes to the government for keeps and the other part 
goes to the government as a loan “for the duration.” In 
that way, people are not only forced to pay taxes, but 
also are forced to save in accordance with their capacity 
to do so. The over-all effect is compulsory, or rationed, 
abstinence. 

Moreover, a combination tax-savings program has polit- 
ical as well as economic point. Suppose, instead of cok 
lecting $5,000,000,000 in additional taxes, Congress 
chose to collect a lot less in taxes and a lot more in 
forced savings, so that the total take would far exceed 
taxes plus probable voluntary savings. Such a proposal 
might be more palatable to farmers and workers than an 
out-and-out tax boost. Though they’d pay more cash 
into the Treasury, they’d get something back later. And 
it would be a lot better for the country. For it would 
really get at the “hot money” problem by enforcing 
abstinence. And, that, in the last analysis, is what the 
President is after. 
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